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The HIsroxvof Queen ANNE 
ann., 


HE Engliſh parliament aſſem- 
bling on the third day of De- 
cember, the queen, in her 
ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, 

N that ſhe hoped they were met, 
with hearts impreſſed with a grateful ſenſe 
of the glorious ſucceſſes, with which it had 
2 Pleaſed 
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_ pleaſed God to bleſs her arms and thoſe of 
her allies in the.codrie of this campaign; and 
with ſerious and ſteady reſointions to impiove 
the advantages they bad gained, till they 
ſhould reap. the defired fruit of them in an 
honourable and laſting peace: that this hap- 
py proſpe& was now brought ſo much near- 
er, that, if they were'not wanting to them- 
ſelves, they might, upon good grounds, 
hope to ſee ſuch à balance of power eita- 
bliſhed in Europe, that it ſhoald no longer 
be in the option of any one prince to diſ- 
turb the re poſe, and endanger the liberties 
of this part of the world: that ſhe hoped 
they would grant her ſuch ſupplies as would 
enable her to proſecute the enſuing. cam- 
paign with as much vigour as the . — : 
that the treaty of union, as concluded by 


the commiſſioners of both kingdoms, was 


at that eime under the conſideration of the 
| Scottiſh parliament ; and ſhe doubted. not 
but ſhe Rould ſoon have an opportunity to 
inform them of the ſucceſs, with which it 
had been there attended; and that, as they 
had met ſo late in the year, ſhe begged theß 
would proceed with as much diſpatch as 
the nature of the buſineſs would admit; 


| that ſo both friends and enemies might, be 


fully convinced of the- firmneſs and vigour 
of their proceedings. 111 
n Ba i. 


+ 


This [perch was received with applauſe by 
both houſes, Who, in two Cays after, 'preſent- 
- ed to her majeſty addreſſes of thanks. Then 
they proceeded to the conſideration of the 
ſupply, and, having examined the eflimates, 
in leſs than a week, voted near fix millions 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year- In re- 
viewing the accounts, however, ſome difli- 
colties aroſe. It appeared, that the extra- 
ordinary ſupplies for the ſupport of king 
Charles of Spain, amounted to about eight 
hundred thogſand pounds, more thau the 
ſums granted by parliament. It was al- 
Jedged, tbat it might be attended with very, 
ill conſequences, if a miiiiiry could thus 
run the nation in debt, and expect that the 
patliament ſhould pay the money, 
To this it was anſwered, that, if any thing 
had been raiſed without neceſſity, or miſap- 
plied, on pretence of ſerring the public, it 
Was certainly reaſonable to inquire into the 
matter, and puniſh thoſe who ſheuld be i ud 
to be guilty; but, as this expence was incur- 
red to improve adyantages, at a time when. 
the occaſion could nut be communicated to 
parliament, the miaiftry ought ratiier to be 
applauded for their zeal, than condemned 
for their liberality. The 0n*ffon being put, 
= the majority voted, that tho: ſunis had been 
expended for the preſe vation of the duke 
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"of. Savoy, for the ſupport. of kin Charles | 
againſt che common enemy, an for the , 
ſafety and honour of the nation. 1 
When the ſpeaker preſented the money- 
dille, he told her majeſty, that, as the glo- 
rious victory obtained by the duke of Marl- - 
borough, was ſo ſurprizing, that the battle 
was fought before the armies could be ſup- 
poſed to be in the field; fo it was no leſs. 
_ Jurprizing, that the commons had granted 
_ ſupplies to her . majeſty, before the enemy 

could well know that the parliament was 
fitting. This nobleman was again honoured 

with the thanks of both houſes. The lords 

' preſented an addreſs to the queen, beſeech- , 
ing her to ſettle his honours on his poſterity. 

An act was paſſed for this purpoſe : and, in 

. . conſequence of another addreſs from the.: 

commons, a penſion of five thouſand pounds 

- Gut of the polt-office, was ſettled upon him 
and his deicendants. 

The lords and commons, having adjours-. 

ed themſelves to the ſeventh day of January, 
the queen cloſed the year with triumphal 

Proceſhons, As the flandards and colours 

| taken at Blenheim had been placed in Welt. _ 
minſter-hall, ſo now thoſe which had been 

| brought from the field of Ramillies, were 
put up in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. 
On the. laſt day of FEI; which — * 
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been appointed for à general thankſgiving, 
the queen, attended by the two houſes of 
arhament, the great officers of ſlate, the 
judges, and other public officers, went in 
roceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, where ſhe 
card a ſermon, preached by the biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who afterwards received the thanks 
of the commons, for his ſeaſonable diſ- 
ES ͤ ROE: FANG woah. 
The Tories, 'mortified at the diſpatch and 
unanimity with which the treaty of union, 
had hitherto been conducted, were eager to 
lay hold of the firſt opportunity of venting 
their ſpleen againſt that meaſure, The par- 
liament, accordingly, was no ſooner re- 
_ aſſembled, + than the earl of Nottingham 
moyed, for an addreſs to her majeſty, de- 
firing that ſhe would give orders that the 
proceedings of the commiſſioners for the 
union, as well as thoſe of the Scottiſh par- 
liament on the ſame ſubject, ſhould be ſub - 
mitted to their inſpection, He was Fd | 


About this time, the earls of Kent, Lindſay, and 
Kingſton were promoted to the rank of marquiſſes, 
The lords Wharton, Powlet, Godolphin, and Chol- 
mondeley were created earls: lord Walden, ſon and 
heir-apparent to the earl of Suffolk, obtained the title 
of earl Bindon ; the E Cowper and Sir Tho- 


mas Pelham, were 


noured with the dignity of ba» 
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ed bythe duke of Buckingham, and the 
' earl of Rocheſter, who ſaid, that as he had 
ſeveral doubts to propoſe about the union, 

he thought it necefſary to enter upon the 
matter, with all poſſible expedition. w_ 
In anſwer to this the earl of Godolphin 
replied, that they needed not doubt but her 

majeſty would _ acquaint them with theſe 
proceedings, as ſoon as the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment ſhould have finiſhed the ſubject of the 
union. It was urged too, by the Þrds 
Wharton, Somers, and Hallifax, that it was 
for the honour of the nation, that the trea» 

ty of anion ſhould firſt come ratified from the 
parliament of Scotland; and then, and not 
E it would be a proper time for the 
lords to take it into conſideration, The 
Tories, perceiving the weakneſs of their 

| party, did not think proper to put the queſ- 
tion; and the motion was accordingly drop- 


—_— 


— 


765 the twenty eighth day of March the 
* in a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes told 
them, that the treaty of union, with ſome 
additions and alterations, was ratified by 

an act of the Scottiſh parliament : that ſhe 
had ordered it to be laid before them, and 

_ hoped it would meet with their concurrence. 

and approbation : that ſhe expected they 
| would provide for the payment of the equi 
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valent to Scotland, in caſe the treaty ſhould _ 
be approved ; that they had now an oppor- 
tunity of putting the laſt hand to a happy 
unjon of the two kingdoms : and that he d 
ſhould look upon it as a particular happi- 
neſs, if this” great work, which had been 
ſo often attempted without ſucceſs, could de 
brought to perfection ia her reign, _ 

. The commons having formed themſelves 
into a committee of the whole houſe, to de- 
liberate on the articles of the union and the 
Scottiſh act of ratification, the Tories be- 
gan, without delay, to open their baite- 
ries ; but their cannon were ill mounted, and 

worle ſerved: in other words, their argu- 
ments were ſome of them ſpecious ; none 
of them . ſolid : ſome were weak and frivo- 
lous ; and others altogether abſurd and ridi- 
culous, and even contradictory. Sir John 
Packington ſaid, that this incorporating 
unſon was like marrying a woman ig | 
ber conſent : that it was an union carried 
on by corruption within doors, by force and 
violence without: that the promoters of it 
had baiely betrayed their polt, in giving up 
their independent conſtitution ; and he would 
leave it to the judgment of the houſe to 
conſider, Whether or no men of ſuch prin- 
ciples were fit to be admitted into their 
houſe of repreſentatives : that her . f 
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that, after this union ſhoald be in force, he 
begged leave to know, who ſhould admini- 
ler this oath to her majeſty? it was not the 
büſineſs of the Scots, who were incapable of 
it; and no well-wiſhers to the church of Eng- 
land; it was then only the part of the biſ- 
hops to do it; and could it be ſuppoſed that 
_ theſe reverend perſons would, or could act 
a part ſo contrary to their own order and in- 
Mitution, as thus to promote the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Preſbyterian church-govern 
ment in the united kingdom? that the 
church of England being eſtabliſhed jure di- 
vino, and the Scots pretending, that their 
kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell 
how two nations, that claſhed in fo eſſential 
a point, could unite ; and he therefore 
thought it proper to conſult the convocation 
about this critical point. EIS Beg, 
_ He was anſwered by colonel Henry Mor- 
daunt, who obſerved, that he knew of no 
other jure divine than God Almighty's per- 
miſſion : that, in this ſenſe, the church of 
England, and the kirk of Scotland, might 
both be ſaid to be juro divine; * 


Dod bad permitted, that the former ſhould 
prevail in England; the latter, in Scotland: 
and that the member who ſpoke laſt, might, 
If he pleaſed, conſilt the convocation for 
his own particular information; but he be- 
| lieved the commons needed no ſuch inſtruc- 
tion; they were ſufficient judges of the 
Propriety of their own meaſures ; and, in 
any event, it would be derogatory to the 
rights of the commons of England, to af 
on this occaſion, the advice of an inferior 
aſſembly, who had no ſhare in the legiſla- 
I 155 e e ee, 
Some of the Tories moved, that the firſt 
arricle of the treaty, which implied a per- 
emptory agreement to an incorporating uni- 


on, ſhould be poſtponed ; and that the houſe 


ſhould proceed to the conſideration of the 


X terms of the intended union, contained in 


the other articles. This motion being re- 
jected, ſeveral of the Tory members with- 


drew; and all the articles were examined 


and approved without further oppoſition. 
The only complaint made by the Tories, 
on this laſt occaſion, was, that the com- 
mons went ** poſt-haſte” in an affair that re- 
quired the moſt mature deliberation.” To 
| this it was anſwered, that deliberation al- 

ways ſuppoſes doubts and difficulties ; that, 
no material objections being offered againſt 

2 55 n any 


elſential part of that treaty. It paſſed 
through both hoyſes with the atmolt expedi- 
"tion, and unmediately received the royal 


aſſent, . On the fifteenth day of February 
the ſubject was opened in the honſe of peers, 
the 2 „being preſent, and the biſhop of 


*. 


Saliſbury chairman, of the committee. 
Tlhe opposition was conducted by the earls 
of Rocbeſſer, Angleſey, Nottingham, lord 
Haverſham. and the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells.  Haverſham, wio had long diſtin- 
gebe himſelf by ks aboured harangus 
_ thought proper to. diſplay his abilities upon 
this occaſion. He ſaid, the queſtion was, 
whether two nations, independent in their 
ſovereignties, having their diſtin, laws and 
"Intereſts, their different forms of warſhip, 
_church'governmentarid order, ſhould be 112 
ed into one kingdom ? that, in his opinion, 
"this was an union compoſed of ſo many mil- 
matched pieces, of ſuch . jarring, incon- 
en de He, Fate Ae It Ever take 
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= 2, ke feared it would carry the neceſſary, 


to keep them from falling aſunder, and 
breaking in pieces every moment: that to 
it might juſtly be applied the obſervation of 
lord Bacon, where he ſays, that an unity 


trarieties in the fundamental points of it, 
is like the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
Which were made of iron and clay; they. 


porate: that he diſſented: from the union for, 


joſtly allowed to be the moſt equal and beſt 

poiſed government in the world, the pecu- 
liar excellency of which lay in that well pro- 
portioned diſtribution of power, by which 
the greatneſs of the monarch, and the ſafety 
of the people were at once ſecured: that it 


that the ſureſt way to preſerve any goyern- 
ment, was by a ſlrict adherence to its prin- 
ciples; while theſe were obſerved, and the 


tion was ſafe ; but who could anſwer, what 
ſo great a weight as ſixty-one Scottiſh mem- 
bers, and theſe too returned by à Scottiſh 
privy-council, when thrown into .the.ftate, 
might produce ? that, beſides, he was ap» 
prehenſive of the precedent eſtabliſhed by 
il. B tuis 


- 


f con ſequence of a ſtanding power and force, 


pieced up by direct admiſſion of direct con- 


may cleave together, but could never incor- 


the ſake of the good old Engliſh conſlitution, 


= : — — — — m— 
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was an acknowledged maxim, in all politics, 


ballance of powers kept equal, the conſtitu- 
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this union; 
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bove-an hundred Sconifh peer, 
and as many commoners, were excluded 
from fitting and voting in the Britſh parlia- 
ment, though they had as much right to fic 
there, as any Engliſh peer had to fit in the 
parliament of England; and a right too as 


well fenced and as ſtrongly ſecured to them 


by the fundamental laws of their kingdom, 
by claim of right and ad of parliament, 


Which made it treaſon to attempt any alte- 


ration in the conſtitution of their ſtate; and 
yet, had they not loſt their right? and what 


one ſecurity had any peer of England for 
his right and privilege of peerage, which 


thoſe” peers had not ? that, if the biſhops 
would weaken their own cauſe ſo far as to 
give up the two great points of epiſcopal 


_ ordination and confirmation; if they would 


approve and ratiſy the act for fecuring the 
preſbyterian church government in Scotland, 


_ as the true Proteſtant religion and purity of 


worſhip ; they muſt give up that which had 
been contended for between them and the 
Preſbyterians theſe thirty years, and been de- 
fended by the greateſt and moſt learned men 
of the church of England: that he diſap- 
proved of the exempting articles, reſerving 
to the preſent poſſeſſors, the hereditable of- 
fices and ſuperiorities, both which Cromwell 


had been fo wile, as, by an act of Nate, to 
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= @b9iih that the union was contrary to the 
general ſenſe. of the Scortiſh nation: that 
the murmurs of the people had been ſo loud 
as to fill the whole kingdom; and ſo bold as 
to reach even to the doors of the parliament: 
that, ſor his own part, he conſidered an in- 
corporating union as one of the moſt dange- 
rous experiments to both nations, and likely 
to be attended with the moſt fatal conſe - 
quences: that he heartily wiſhed his fears 
might be found to have been entirely ground- 
leſs ; but, ſhould the event prove otherwiſe : 
ſhould the treaty be productive of thoſe ill 
effects, which he owned, he apprebended, 
he begged leave to obſerve, that they would, 
at laſt, be convinced, to their infinite regret, 
that the error they had committed was alto» 
gether irretrievable. e 
The ſame topics were in forced by the lords 
Guernſey, Granville, Stawell, and Abing - 
ton. The lord North and Grey complainved 


* | of the ſmall and unequal proportion of the 
== land-tax impoſed upon Scotland. The earl 
= of Nottingham, after having oppoſed every 


the Revolution, that, having burie 


=> article of the treaty, ſeparately, concluded 
with the following obſerration: ++ As Sir 
John Maynard aid to the Lag he 

a 
= © his cotemporaries in Weltminſter-hall, be 
= © was afraid, if his majeſty had not come 
= r . 


— 
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nin that very jundure of time, he might 
have likewiſe outlived" the very laws; fo, 
if this union do paſs, as I have no reaſon 


% to doubt but it will, I may affirm, that I 


have outlived all the laws, and the very 
conſtitution of England. I therefore pray 
to God to avert the dire effects, which may 
probably enſue en mer an Mmcoporating 
union.“ 
Theſe objections were anſwered by the 
. Bere of Godolphin, Sunderland; and Whar- 
ton, the lords 'Fownſend, Hallifax, and So- 
mers, the biſhops of Oxford, Norwich, and 
Sarum. They obſerved, that ſuch an im- 
portant meaſure, as that of uniting the two 


kingdoms, could not be accompliſhed with- 


out ſome inconvenieneies; but, if the advan- 
tages were greater than - the diſadvantages, 
the leſſer evil ought certainly to be choſen: 
that the chief dangers which threatened the 
church, aroſe from France and Popery; and 
theſe would be effectually prevented by this 
union: that Scotland lay on the weakeſt fide 
of England, which could not be defended 
but by a numerous army: that, ſhould a war 
break out between the two nations, and Scot- 
Jand be conquered, yet, even in that caſe, 
it muſt either be united to England, or kept 
under by an army; the danger of maintain- 
ing a nt force, was apparent, as it 
4 - Pe — 
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= might be employed, by an enterpriſing 
prince, to ſerve his own ambitious purpoſes, 
and, joining with the Scots, enable him to 
inflave his Engliſh ſubjects; and any union, 
aſter a canqueſt, would be compulſive, con- 
ſequently of ſhort. duration; whereas now it 
was voluntary; and therefore likely to be the 
more laſting : that, with regard to matters 
of an eccleſiaſtical nature, all parties had, in 
their turn, been guilty of ſuch inſtances of 
violence, that none of them could throw any 
imputation on the: others, which might not, 
with equal juſtice, be caſt upon themſelves : 
that theſe heats and animoſities, however, 
might be eaſily allayed by ſoft and gentle 
management: that the cantons of Switzer - 
land, though they profeſſed different reli - 
gions, were yet united in one general body: 
that the dyet of Germany was compoſed of 
princes and ſtates, among whom three diffe- 
rent perſuaſions prevailed; ſo that two dif- 
tferent ſorts of diſcipline might very well 
ſubſiſt under one government: that, if there 


was any danger on either ſide, it threatened 
the Scots much more than the Engliſh, as it 
was more likely that five hundred and thir- 
teen members ſhould get the better of forty- 
BY five; than that forty-five ſhould overcome 
W fre hundred and thirteen; and, in the houſe 
of lords, tweaty-ſix biſhops would always: 
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| be 3h overmatck fer ebe ixtcen peer From 


Scotland. 


"Theſe: arguments were deemed folly 1 


faQtory by every one who wiſhed well to the 
intereſt of his country, and was free from 


the manacles of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion. 


A the articles were e 
approved by a very t majority; though 
not without a number of * won 
the Tory- members. 


yrobatded of both houſes, a bill was ordered 
to be forthwith framed for enacting it into a 
law; and this was prepared in the lower 
houſe, by Sir Simon Harcourt, the ſollicitor- 
general, in ſuch a prudent manner, as to 
prevent all debates. All the articles, as 
they paſſed in Scotland, were recited by way 

of preamble, together witty the acts made in 
both parliaments, for the ſecurity of their 

ſeveral churches; and, in concluſion, there 
was one clauſe, by which the whole was ra- 
tifed and enafted into a la. 


By this means the Tories, who had re- 


folved to ſtart new difficulties, found them 


{elves diſabled from purſuing their deſign. 

They could not object to the recital, which 
was merely matter of fact; and they had not 
ſtrength ſufficient to oſe the general en- 


| * clauſe. On the — * the Whigs 
eee 


The treaty having thus received. the ap- 
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promoted it with ſuch zeal, that it was carried 
by a majority of one hundred and fourteen, 
vbeſore the Tories had recovered from the ſur- 
prize, into which the ſtructure of the bill 

— ß ͤ v 
It paſſed through the upper houſe with 
equal diſpatch ;: and, when it received the 
royal aſſent, the queen expreſſed the utmoſt 
faiisfation. She ſaid, that ſhe confidered 
the union as a matter of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the wealth, fAlrength, and ſafety of 
the whole iſland : that ſhe doubted not but 
it would be remembered and ſpoke of here- 
after, to the honour of thoſe, who had been 
inſtrumental in.bringing it to ſuch a happy 
concluſion : that ſhe hoped her ſubjects of 
both kingdoms would henceforth behave 
with all poſſible reſpect and kindneſs towards 
each other, that it might appear to all the 
world, they had hearts diſpoſed to become 
one people: and that the conſidered it as a 
peculiar happineſs, that, in her reign, ſo 
full proviſion had been made for the peace 
and quiet of her ſubjects, and for the ſecu- 
rity of the reformed religion, by ſo ſirm an 
eſtabliſhment of the- Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
throughout the whole iſland. Thus, after 
many vigorous, though ineffectual attempts 
for the purpoſe, was, at laſt, happily accom - 
Pliſhed an union between the kingdoms of 
e . England 
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EFagland and Scetland, which has raiſed 
Sy eat: Britain to a higher degree of power and 
1 giandeur, and given her à greater weight in 
the general balance of Kurope, than, while 
divided, as formerly, into two diſtinct ren» 
ments, the could ever have attained. - 

[| On the twenty- fourth day of Aut, the 
que een prorogued the parliament, after having 
| od them, that ſhe, would continue, by pro- 
cinmatian, the lords and commons already 
„lembled, as members in the firſt Britiſh 
Halljament, puiſuant to the powers veſted in 
der by the acts of parliament of both king- 
dams. The parliament was accordingly: :e- 
weed by a proclamation; and by another, 
Mg firſt parliament of Great-Britain- was ap- 
inted to meet on the twentieth day of 
tober. Mean while ſeveral of the Scottiſh 
ide repaired to London, where they were 

"oy received by the queen, who beſtowed 

title of duke upon the earls of Roxburgh- 
8 Montroſe. She likewiſe iſſued: a com- 
1 on for a new privy-council in Scotland, 
i 
2. 


. COPUnAR. till the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
itt, that the nation might not be diſ- 
: e by too ipdden. a change of PR. 
Dearapcee. 
the fclt of May was appointed a as a day: 
poblic chankſgiving.; and it was obſerv- 
en ita a decent folemity: all over the king · : 
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dom. Congratulatory addreſſes were pre- 


ſented by the different counties and corpora - 


tions of England; but the univerſity of Ox- 
ford paid no compliment; and the Scots were 
wholly ſilent on the oecaſion. This omiſſion 
induced the inhabitants of Brackley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, to obſerve, in their"addreſs, 
that they would willingly have refrained 
from diſturbing ' her majeſty amidft her 
weighty concerns for the liberties of . 

had they not been afraid, that the malice of 
the world might have unjuſtly confounded 
them with ſome of her miſtaken ſubjects, 
who, though enjoying bn equal, "if not the 
n ſhare of the benefits of the union, 
had yet, by their filence on this occaſion, 
ſafficiently diſcovered” their diſlike of that, 
which her majeſty had declared to be the 
greateſt glory of her reign. 
Among other means which the Tories had 

uſed to prevent the union, one was, the em- 
ploying a ſet of inflammatory writers to 
alarm the nation with apprehenſions of the 
church's danger, and to revile and traduce 
the conduct of the miniſters ; and this licen- 
fiouſneſs' had been carried to ſuch a pitch, 
that it was now thought neceſſary to reſtrain 
it by ſome wholeſome ſeverities. Dr. Joſeph 
Brown was thriee pilloried for a copy of 
verſes, intitled, The country parſon's ad- 
* BO | „ vice 
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t ee lat eee 
Tick he wrote ta. Mr. ſecretary. Harley. 
William Stephens, rector of Sutton in Sur- 
, was. condemned to the ſame puniſhment, 
27 author of a pamphlet, called, „a letter 
to the author of the memorial of the 
church of England;“ but, in conſidera- 
tion of his being in holy orders, the execu- 
tion of the ſentence. was remitted. Edward 
| Ward was ſet in the pillory for having wiit- 
ten a burleſque poem on the queen and the 
government, under the title of Hudibras 
KRedivivus:“ and the ſame puniſhment was 
Anflicted on William Pitts, author of a per- 
formance, intitled The caſe of the church 
of England's memorial - fairly ſtated: 
% or a modeſt inquiry into the grounds of 
* thoſe, prejudices, which have been enter- 
« tained againſt her, George Sawbridge 
too, the. publiſher of this laſt pamphlet, was 
_"hned ia the ſum of fix hundred pounds; 
and, ordered to be brought by the marſhal of 
the Queen'z-Bench-priſon to all the. courts-in 
Weſtminſter-hall, with a paper on his breaſt 
denoting his offence... 1 
The conyocation, which ſat at the ſame 
with the parliament, fill, continued to be 
diſtracted with its former feuds, and animo- 
"Gries, ©. Though the lower houſe concur- 
ted with the upper in congratulating the 


15 _ queen 


* 


1 
ww, hf 


u, + erdeved the 


apprized of their 


prot em for three 
a thee of which the act of 
union "had paſſed in the parliament. A; 


The lower houſe thought proper to com- 
ply: with this injunction; but, at heaks ſame 
time delivered a repreſentation to the biſhops, 
in which they complained of the proroga- 
non, and affirmed, that no ſuch expedient 
had evor been pratticed ſince the commence- 
ment of the reformation, Had their aſſer- 
tions been act true, yet would it have 
been of no ignificancy 3 as no Contrary 
2 nor any thing ſhore of a poſitive 
law, could, properly ſpeaking, bound the 
ive: bur the truth is, it was alto- 
— 1 falſe, as evidently appeared from 
conſulting the records; where it was found, 
that there were no lefs than ſeven or eight 
precedents of ſuch prorogation, and above 
thirty inſtances of the "convocation having 
ſat — before, and ſometimes after 
a ſeſſion of parliament, and even ſometimes | 
when the parliament was diffolved. $ 
= - The queen, being informed of their pro- 
= ceedings, wrote aletter-to the archbiſhop, 
1 Kmportng, int the unn . $11 


"I — . — 
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henſe 28 guilty of an invaſion of her royal- 
ſapremacy : and that, if any thing of the 
like nature was attempted for the future, 
The; would uſe ſuch means as the law war- 


' ranted for puniſhing offenders. + The prolo- 


royal mandate. The lower houſe; drew up a 


dcutor abſenting himſelf from the convocation, 
the archbiſnop pronounced ſentence of con- 


tumacy againſt him ſor this contempt of the 


proteſlation, declaring this ſentence unlawful 
and null, Nevertheleſs the prolocutor made. 


2 fall ſubmiſſion, with which the x Fd 


- 


land. Hedges\accordingly: was deprived of 


was ſatisfied ; , and the ſentence! was re- 
: The Whigs imagine d, that after the ſer- 
vices they had done to their country, and 
the aſſurances of ſupport they had received 
from her majeſty, they had a right to ex- 

ect, that one of the ſeeretaries at leaſt 
Hoonld be a man, in whom they could con- 


5 fide. They [therefore inſiſted that either 


Ir. Harley or Sir Charles Hedges, the two 
preſent ſecretaties, ſhould be diſmiſſed, and 
the poſt beſtowed upon the earl of Sunder- 


| his, office, and the earl of Sunderland Tub. 
ſtituted in. his place. a NT, 83. / 
The allies had gained ſuch a manifeſt ſu- 
tiority in the former; campaign, that they 
had every thing to hope from the operations 
of the preſent: but, by a variety of unto- 


ward circumſtances, the event did not an - 


| 97 their expectation. Though the Eng- 
iſh | 


and Dutch had rejected the offers that 
had been made them by the enemy, yet was 


| the emperor ſo apprehenſive, that they 


would engage in a ſeparate treaty, that he 
reſolved to take care of his own intereſt; 
and accordingly he concluded a capitulation 
w th Lewis, by which the Milaneſe was 
evacuated, and that monarch was left at liber- 
ty to employ the forces, which guarded 
that Dutchy, in oppoſing the allies in 
Spain and the Netherlands, I 
In the beginning of the year the confede- 
rate generals in Catalonia held a conſultation 


in order to concert the operations of the en- 
ſuing campaign. The earl of Peterbo- 


rough. who had retired to Italy, 9 
opinion in writing, in which he adviſed 


them to remain on the defenſive, and ſecure 


the territories Which they had already ac- 
quired, But the general epinion was, that 
they ſhould undertake an offenſive war, go 
in queſt of the enemy, and offer them bat- 
tle whenever they ſhould appear, 

Accordingly on the firſt day of April, 


the army was aſſembled at Caudela, to the 


number of about fifteen thouſand men, un- 
der the command of the marquis das Minas, 
aſſiſted by the car] of Galway and other ge- 


e neral 
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| eral officers. Gn the' ſeventh they began 
their march towards Yecla, and laid ſſege 

to the caltle of Villena; but hearing that 


—— 


the duke of Berwick was in the neighbour- 
bood, they advanced on the fourteenth of 
the ſame month in four columns towards the 
town of Almanza, where the enemy were 
drawn.up in order of battle, their number 
being preatly ſuperior to that of the allies. 
- The battle began about two in the after- 

| noon, and the whole front of each army 
was fully engaged. The Englim and 
Dutch ſquadrons on the left, commanded by 
the earl of Galway, and ſupported by the 
Portugueſe of the ſecond line, were over- 
powered after a ve ? obſtinate reſiſtance. 
e center headed by general Erle, and 
compoſed chiefly of battalions from Great- 
Britain and Holland, compelled the enemy 
to give way, and drove their firſt upon their 
ſecond line ; but the Portugueſe cavalry.on 
the right, conducted by the marquis das 
Minas, being broke at the firſt charge, their 
foot fled with the utmoſt precipitation: fo 
that the Engliſh and Dutch troops being left 
naked in the flanks, were inſtantly ſurround- 
ed, and attacked on every ſide. 
In this dreadful fituation, they threw 
themſelves into a hollow ſquare, and retir- 
ed from the field of battle. Had they been 


4 


ale te make good their retreat, the enemy 


would have had no great cauſe to boaſt of 
the victory; for the loſs on both ſides was as 
yet nearly equal, But their men were b) 
this time quite ſpent with fatigue, and. a 
their ammunition exhauſted ; they, were ig- 
porant of the country, abandoned by their 
horſe, deſtitute of proviſions, and cut off 
from all hopes of ſupply. ' Moved by theſe 
diſmal conſiderations, they capitulated and 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, to 
© amount of thirteen battalions, The 
Portugueſe, and part of the Engliſh horſe, 
with the infantry, that guarded the baggage, 
retreated to Alcira, where they were ſoon 
after joined by the earl of Galway, with 
ſome ſquadrons of dragoons, which he had 
brought from the field of battle.  _ 


. Above. two thouſand of the allied arm) 
were killed upon the ſpot; and among theſe 
Brigadier Killigrew, the colonels Roper, 
Laurence, Dormer, Deloches, Green, Au- 
fin, Mac-Neal, Woolet, Withers, Ram- 


ey, and Erſkine. The carl of Galway, who 


charged in perſon at the head of Guiſcard's 
dragoons, received a deep cut in his face, 
| having before loſt his right hand, with 

which he might have paried the blow. The 
marquis das Minas was run through the arm, 

| and aw his concubine, who fought in the 
. 


— 
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habit of an Amazon, killed by his fide: an 
the lord Mark Ker, Mr. O'Hara, ſon to | 
the lord Tyrawley, and the colonels Clay- 
ton and Pierce were wounded, + WM 
The enemy however did not improve the 
victory they had gained. The duke of 
Berwick was ſuperſeded in command by the 
duke of Orleans, who arrived in the camp 
a few days after the battle. This prince 
epi to entertain ſome private views of 
his own; and inſtead of harraſſing the diſ- 
pirited allies, began a ſecret negociation 
_ with the earl of Galway, during which the 
two armies lay inactive on the banks of the 
Cinea. He-concluded the campaign with 
the fiege of Lerida, which capitulated after 
a very brave reſiſtance. . In the beginning of 
November the troops on both ſides were 
ſent into winter-quarters. The earl of 
Galway, general Erle, and the marquis das 
Minas embarked at Barcelona for Liſbon ; 
and general Carpenter was left as com- 
mander of the Engliſn forces quartered at 
Catalonia, which was now the only part of 
Spain that remained to king Charles. 
The allies though leſs unfortunate, were 
equally unſucceſsful in other quarters. A 
deſign had been formed in the courſe of the 
winter, for the conqueſt of Toulon, by the 
troops of the emperor and the duke of Sa- 
5 n | 7 . , VOY, 
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ſupplied with a large ſum of money 


* 2 


E-1 by queen Anne, and aſſiſtled by the combin- 


ed fleets of England and Holland, under 
the command of Sir Cloudefley Shovel. 
The ſcheme was laid with great fagacity, 
and might have had actually ſucceeded, had 
not the emperor, notwithſtanding the repeat- 
ed remonftrances of the maritime powers, 
divided bis forces in Italy, by detaching a 
c6nfiderable body through the eccleſiaſtical 


fate towards Naples, of which he made 


himſelf maſter without any difficulty, Be- 
ſides a good number. of recruits, which had 
been raiſed for the Imperial forces in Italy, 
were detained in Germany, from an appre- 
henſion of the king of Sweden, who till 
continued in Saxony, and ſeemed induſtri- 
ouſly to ſeek a pretence for breaking with 
ͤ—7 CT ET TOS 
* Notwithſtanding the'e diſcouragements, 


the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene paſſed 


the Var on the eleventh day of July, at the 
head of an army of thirty thouſand men, 
ahd advanced directly towards Toulon, 
Whither the artillery. and ammunition were 
tranfported on board of the combined ſqua- 
drons. They ſoon made themſelves maſlers 
of the eminences that commanded the city, 
and, the ordnance being landed, erected 
their batteries. From theſe they began to 
FE» 1 C3 can- 
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cannonade and bombard the city, while the 
fleet attacked and reduced two ſorts at the 
entrance of the Mole; and co- operated in 
the ſiege with their great guns and bamb- 
ketches. The garriſon; was numerous and 
dieſended the place with great bravery. They 
ſunle ſhips in the entrance to the Mole: they 
kept up a moſt furious fire from the ram- 
parts: they made frequent and deſperate ſal- 
lies: and they even drove the beſiegers from 
one of their poſts with conſide e loſs. 
„ In this laſt attack, a prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
= bw qa ys was unfortunately | 
| The French king, alarmed at the deſign. 
of his enemies, — prodigious efforts in or- 
der to raiſe the fiege. He cauſed troops to 
advance towards Toulon from all. parts of 
his dominions. He countermanded the 
forces that were on their march to improve | 
the victory of Almanza: he recalled a good 
number of battalions from the army com-. MX 
manded by Villars on the Rhine, and he 
declared the duke of Burgundy ſhould be 
ſent at the head of a powerful army to the 
rehef of Toulon. GG . 1 
The duke of Savoy hearing of theſe prepa - 
rations, deſpairing of being able to reduce 
the place, and ſearing leſt his paſſage ſhould 
lntereepted, reſolved at laſt to abandon the en- 
x e ter- 
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 terprize.. The antillery 1 
1223 together with the ſick and wound - 
ed, be decamped in the night, and retreated 
to his own country without moleſtation. Soon 
aſter, he undertook the ſiege of Suza, the 
iſon of which 2 at diſcretion, 
| Fr thi this conqueſt he not only ſecured the 
| entry into his own dominions, but likewiſe 
N to himſelf. a free paſſage into Dau- 


The, attewpt upon Toulon, though i it Re 
woſucceſsful, contributed confiderably to 
diſtreſs the enemy. Eight of their ſhips of 
the line were burned in the harbour: twenty 
were. funk in the entrance to the Mole, few 
of which could ever be recovered : ſeveral 
magazines and above one hundred and ſixty 
bouſes were deſtroyed in the city; and the 
devaſtations committed in Provence were 
_ at no leſs than thirty millions of li- 
: the French in general were ſeized with 
= greater panic than ever they had felt fince 
the commencement of the preſent reign; 
the duke off Orleans was diſabled from im- 
proving the victory of Almanza:, the ſuc- 
couring of Naples was effectually prevent- 
ed : and the conqueſts of the allies were in 
the mean time ſecured. | 
The expedition, however, was attended wich 
A ine diſalter to Great-Britain, as well i 0 
3 | tne 
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the loſs of ſeveral ſhips of war, as in the 


unbappy fate of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who | 
was drowned in his return. That gentle- 


man having left a ſquadron with Sir Thomas 


Dilkes for the Mediterranean ſervice, ſet 


fail for England with the reſt of the fleet, 


— 


and was in ſoundings on the twenty. ſecond 3 


day of October. 

About eight o'clock at night, his own 
ſhip, the Aſſociation, ſtruck upon the rocks 
of Scilly, -called, The biſhop and his clerks, 
and periſhed with every perſon on board. 
This was likewiſe the fate of the Eagle and 
the Romney: the Firebrand was daſhed in 
pr on the rocks; but the captain and 
our and twenty men ſaved themſelves in the 
boat: the Phœnix was driven aſhore, and 
all the crew preſerved : the Royal Anne was 
ſaved by the preſence of mind and uncom- 
mon dexterity of Sir George Byng and his 
men, who ſet their top-ſails, when they 
were 'almoſt within a ſhip's length of the 
rocks; the St. George, commanded by lord 
Durſley, was driven on the ſame rock which 
had proved fo fatal to the admiral; and the 
ſame wave which beat out the Aſſociation's 


lights, ſet the St. George afloat. * 


The admiral's body being caſt aſhore, 
was ſtripped by the country people, and bu- 
ried in the ſand ; but was aſterwards diſco- 


vered 


. 
| 
| 


B 


* 


wereck aud bronght into Plymouth, from 
© whence it was conveyed to London, and in- 
= terred in Weſtminſter-abbey ; where a noble 
monument was erected to the memory of 
this gallant officer, as a mark of gratitude | 
for the ſignal ſervices, which he performed 


BE to his country. He was born of mean pa- 


rentage in the county of Suffolk; and by 
the force of his perſonal merit alone, with- 
out any particular patron, raiſed himſelf to 
the higheſt ſtation in the navy. ; 


* 


On the upper Rhine the allies were un- 
| ſucceſsful.” The prince of Baden was dead, 
and the German army ſo inconſiderable, 
that it could not defend the lines of Buhl 
ano the mareſchal de Villars, who, at 
& head of forty ſquadrons and ten battal- 
| lions, broke through this work, (eſteemed the 
rampart of Germany, defeated a body of 
bort, reduced Raſtadt, raiſed contributions 
in the dutchy of Wirtemberg and the city 
of Etlingen to the amount of three millions 
and nine hundred thouſand livres, took Stut- 
Fug and Schorndorf, and routed three thou- 
ſand Germains, intrenched at Lorch, under 
the command of general Janus, who was 
made priſoner in the action. In all proba- 
| bility this active officer would have reſtored. 
| 'the elector of Bavaria to his dominions, had 
he not been prevented by the 1 a 
TY | 9 Whic 
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which were drawn from his army, in order 
to raiſe the ſiege of Toulon. The Imperia! 
army retired to Hailbron, and the command 
of it was, at the preſſing inſtances of the 
allies, aſſumed by the eteRor of Hanover, 
who exerted himſelf wich uncommon dili- 
genes. in reſtoring military diſcipline, and 
_ defeated a body of French troops at Offen- 
burgh; but he had not force ſuſſicient to 
_ undertake any enterprise of greater import - 
The king of Sweden ſtill continued in 
Germany; and his de were kept ſo. ſe- 
_ Ccet, that the allies began to be alarmed at 
his preſenee. It was therefore reſolved to 
ſend. ſome perſon of ſagueity, to dive into 


his real intentions; and the duke of Marl- 


borough was pitched 
fer executing that office. Accordingly, 
in the month of April, the duke ſet out from 
the Hague for -Leipfck, with a letter from 
the queen to Charles; and, being admitted 
to an audience, is faid to have W +4 


upon as the moſt pro - 


Monsieur de la Motraye mentions the following 
remarkable incident, relating to this affair. - He fays, 

| Fb. the duke having demanded an audience of count 
Piper, and arriving at the quarters of that nobleman, 

previſtly at che dme appoirited, was told; chat the 
eount was buſy, and was therefore obliged to wait half 
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Inn in the following terms: Sire, 1 pre- 
s ſent to your majetty a letter, not from the 
„ chancery, but the heart of the queen, my 
= -** miſtreſs, and written with ner own hand. 
Had not her ſex prevented her from takin 


= < fo long a journey, the wonld have croſſe 
= < the'ſea, to fee a prince admired. by the 
= < whole univerſe. I efteem myſelf r 
in having the honour of aſſuring your ma- 
= * jeſty of my regard; and 1 ſhould eſteem 
it a great happineſs, if my affairs would 
= < permit-me to learn, under ſo great a ge- 
* neral as your majeſty, what 1 want to 


nta Weck! 


To this Audied compliment, the king i is 
ni to have anſwered, that the queen of 
Great. Britains letter and the perſon of her 
ambaſſador were both very acceptable to 

him: that ke ſhould always have the utmoſt 
regard for the interpoſition of her Britannic 
| "majeſty, and the intereſts of the grand alli- 
| ance: that it was with extreme reluctance 


he had been obliged to ive the leaſt um- 
brage 


an hour before the Swediſh miniſter came down to re- 

ceive him: that, when he appeared at laſt, the duke 

alighted from his coach, pyt on his hat, paſſed the 

count without ſaluting him, and went afide to che wall, 

where, having ſtaid ſome time, he returned, ad ol 

voſted him with the moſt polite addreſs, | | 
ER Lamberti, Vol. IV, 
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brage to any of the powers engaged in tlie 
confederacy; but that his excellency; be - 
hoved to be ſenſible, that he had juſt cauſe 
to bring his troops into that country: that, 
nevertheleſs, his grace might aſſure the 
queen, that he intended to depart from 
it as ſoon as he had obtained the ſatis- 
faction he demanded : and that, in the mean 
time, he ſhould carefully abſtain from do- 
2 any thing that might tend to the pre- 
judice of the common cauſe Gy or 
the Proteſtant religion in particular, of which 
he ſhould always glory to be a zealous, pro- 
tector. The fincerity, however, of this de- 
 claration has been called in queſtion. The 
French court is ſaid to have gained over his 
- miniſter, count Piper, to their intereſt, Cer- 
- tain it is, he induſtriouſly ſought for a ground 
of quarrel with the emperor, and treated him 
with great haughtineſs, until he had com- 
pelled him to grant all his demand. + The 


e Lamberti, Vol. IV. 
+ Among other cauſes of complaint, which Charles 
had againſt the emperor, one was, that count Zobor, 
an Hungarian nobleman, ſon-in-law to the prince of 
- Lichtenſtein, had ſaid, in company, that three knaves 
_ occaſioned a great deal of miſchief in the world; to wit, 
prince Ragotzki, king Staniſlaus, and, though he did 
not name the third, he yet talked in uch a fron, R 
n 8 * Plainly 


thought * impoſe, he had no 
longer dhe leaſt pretext for remaining in 
Germany; *and therefore began his march 
- for Poland, which was, by this time, over- 
run by the Czar of Mauſcovy., 
S The duke of Marlborough, arriving at 
8 Bruſſels, on the thirteenth day of May, aſ- 
ſembled the allied army at Anderlach in the 
neighbourhood of that city 3 and DN . 
that the elector of Bavaria, and the duke of 
Vendome, who commanded the French forces, 
bad quitted their lines, he advanced to Soig- | 
nies, with a deſign to attack them in the plain 
of Flerus. But, receiving intelligence that the 
enemy was greatly ſuperior to the allies in 
number, in conſequence of the large draughts 
they had made from all their garriſons, he 
; retired towards Bruſſels, and encamped at 
Mildert; while the French advanced to 
V 
ll. D Boi 


inly ſhewed he meant the king of Sweden, Baron 
hlenheim, the Swediſh ambaſſador, who happened 
to be preſent, was ſq incenſed at this inſult upon his 
| maſter, that he gave the count à ſound box on the ear. 
Charles, however, was not ſatisfied with this repara- | 
tion. He peremptorily inſiſted on the count's being 
delivered into his hands; and this demand he had no 
ſooner obtained, than, upon the count's making a pro- 
per ſubmiſſion, he ſet him at liberty with great gene- 
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Botk armibs remained inactive, until the "Wo 
cenemy feat oF detächments to the relief of 
Toulon. The duke was no ſooner informed lt 


of this circumſtance, than he reſolved to at- 
-tack them in their entrenchments at Gem 
blours. But they retreated with. ſuch preci- 
pitation from one poſt to another, that the 
Allies could not overtake them until they 
were ſaſely encamped with their right at 
Pont a Trafn, and the left undet the cannon ll 


of Lifle, covered with the river Schelde, and 


. defended by entrenchments. The confede- 
rates pitehed their camp at Helchin, and fo- 
2 under the cannon of Tournay, within 
a league of the enemy; but could not, by 
any means, provoke them to an engagement : 
and both armies were put into winter-quar- 
ters about the lattet end of Odtober. The 
dulce of Marlborough repaired to Frankfort, 
where he had a conference with the elector; 
of Hanover, Mentz, and Palatine, about 
the operations of the enſuing campaign: 
then he returned to the Hague, and, having 
ſettled the neceſſary meaſures with the de- 
qo of the States General, ſet ſail for Eng- 
and, where he Ie. on the f W day of 
Nara, E The 
= * wh we W of this year, a moſt bold and 
4 daring enterprize . undertaken by one ENT» 
: | Partizan 


g wied by —_— F The Wa 


f | n in Mee Imperial army. This, was, no! IR 


aſſembling at the place appointed, one of the parties 


5 ſtationed at Seve, in the road that leads from Ver . 
to Paris. One of theſe, who ated. as. ſentinel; 
ordered to watch about the bridge of Seve, and, 


One day he ſaw the duke of Orleans ; but it was toe 


| tended, to be maſtered by ſuch an inconßderable „ 


| * and followed by a few. attend». 


| blood, he inſtantly gave: notice to his aſſociates. 
22 three or rn Was feised bu 
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than an attempt to ſeize and carry off one of the princes. 
of the block of France. In order to execute this pro- 
jest, Qeintem made choice of ſixteen officers, and 
thirteen. dragoons,. all of them men of approved valgur. . 
Haring procured three paſſports, each for ten perlons, 
he divided his ſmall: troop in as many — and or- 

dered them to enter France by different 22 and te- 
join each other in the neighbourbood. of Paris, Re- 


was poſted in the wood of Chantilli, another at St. __ 
and the third; commanded: by Queintem bimſelf, was - 


moment he ſhould. obſerve any of the princes of the. 
blood, to give immediate notice to his companions. 


light to make an attempt upon his perſon. Soon after, 
he r. going; to hung... 
in the wood of Boulogne; but, they were too well at- 


as Queintem.” 6. At laſt, on the rwenty-eighth day- of . 
Mun between ſeven and eight in the evening, be 
monGeur de Beringhen, firſt equerry to the 
8, croſſing. the bridge of Seve,” in a coach and f 


antes; and, - taking him for one of the princes . 
ſentinel, himſelf, having been obſerved to paſs. the 


thoſe * 
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had, for forme time, enjoyed the chief ſavoor 


| thoſe who were on duty; and an account of his ſeizure 
immediately ſent'to the grand provoſt, Mean while, 
his nine companions, who were hovering on the far- 
ther fide of the bridge, ſtopped the coach, and put out 
the flambeaux;z when the partisan, taking monfieur 
le Premier (ſo in France. they tile the king's firſt e- 
querry) by the ſleeve, told him, that he arreſted him 
by the king's order, Monſieur le Premier anſwered, that 
he was juſt come from his majeſty ; and that he ſhould 
be glad to know who he (the partizan) was and whe- 
ther he had any officer with him, to whom he might 
ſpesk. The partizan, without making him any reply, 
obliged him to get out of the coach, and mount a horſe 
he had prepared for the purpoſe. The premier's valet 
| e might be allowed to follow his maſter, but 
one of the ſoldiers ordered him to be gone, otherwiſe 
he would ſhoot him dead upon the ſpor . 
be partizan, having thus, as he fondly imagined, 
| ſecured his prize, reſolved to make the beſt of his way 
out of the kingdom; and indeed, he would probably have 
accompliſhed his purpoſe, had it not been for two cir- 
cumftances, one of them the effect of 'chance, the o- 
ther of generoſity. The perſon, it ſeems, who had 
been ſeized upon the bridge, happened to be their guide, 
aud the loſs of him proved a great impediment to them 
in their journey. The premier too, finding himſelf 
out of order, intreated the-partizan to indulge him with 
4 little reſt; and Queintem, whoſe humanity was 
equal to his bravery, allowed him to repoſe himſelf for ö 
the ſpace of three hours. Add to this, that he had 
Provided his priſoner with -a poſt- chaiſe, Which co,jñũZ 
ä n l 
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not move ſo fwiftly ; as a horſe, and had even cut and 
lowered its back, that the premier might ſit with the. 
greater eaſe, Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, he 
wis actually within three hours march of a place of 
ſafety, before he was overtaken by his purſuers. 

Thi premier's valet, finding it impoſſible to follow 
His maſter, had carried the news of his ſeizure to Ver - 
ſailles ; and the king was no ſooner informed of he 
misfortune of his equerry, than he diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to the intendants of the provinces, commanding 
them immediately to ſtop all the paſſages. At the 
ſame time he ordered the other equerries inſtantly to 
take horſe, and to go in queſt of their loſt brother. 
"Theſe laſt rid with ſuch expedition, and ſpread the in- 
telligence with ſo much induſtry, that the partizan, 
on coming- out of the foreſt of Chantilli, heard the 
alarm bells ringing in all the villages, He was ſome - 
what diſconcerted with this circumſtance, and be- 
gan to doubt of the ſucceſs of his enterprize: neverthe- 
leſs, he reſolved to advance boldly, and accordingly 


proceeded as far as Ham, where, at laſt, he was diſco. 


vered by a quarter - maſter, who rode up to him, and 
clapped a piſtal to his breaſt. The partizan, being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, was obliged to ſurrender, and 
would probably have met with very rough treatment, 
had not the premier called out of the chaiſe, that, for 
s own part, he had been extremely well uſed, and 
therefore defired that no harm might be done to his 
conductor. On the contrary, he entertained him that 
night at ſupper, carried him back to the court of Ver- 
Gilles, accommodated him vol a lodging i in his own / 
0 bete 
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to their country were ſo great, kke sttäck- 
ment they had diſcovered to the government 
was ſo ſincere, that they well merited this 
hondurable diſlinction. The Tories, how- 
eyer, could not patiently bear to be thus e- 
clipſed by their political rivals, and they 
thereſore exeried their utmoſt. efforts, in or- 
der, if poſhble, to ruin their credie. 
The perſon, under whoſe nofpices they 
chiefly ated, was Mr. Harley, ſecretary of 
ſtate, " had been put into that poſt by the 
Intereſt of the duke of Marlborough and 
lord Godolphin, who, as he was deſcended 
of a Preſpyterean family took him at firſt for 
a ſleady Whig, and were not convinced of 
the fatal millake till after long and repeated : 
experience. This man was aſſiſted in his 
artſul deſigns by one Mrs. Maſham, a bed- 
chamber- woman to the queen and a near re- 
lation of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, who 
had reſcued her from indigence and obſcu- 
rity, kept ther for ſome time in her own fa- 
mily, rr r her to the fervice of her 
5 „ majeſiy; ; 
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* rtmente, | = 3 him a hand ſome preſent for his | 
Oo behaviour, ;. 28 dd likewiſe madam Beringhen, 
for the. civilities he had ſhewn her huſband. In con- 

_ elufion, the partizan was honourzbly diſmiſſed, leaving 
his enemies £qu, ally ſurpriſed at the boldneſs of the at». 
er and tle generoũty with which he had con- 

Quete it. 
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eee return, 

which the generous too frequently receive 
from the ungrateful, to be undermined and 
ſupplanted by the 1 Ro the had aa \ 
raiſed. from the duſt. 

Theſe ſycophants were willy n 

vouring to peiſuade her RAT that ſhe was 
held in a flaviſh ſubjection by the -— Oi 

and was, in effect, but a cypher in the go- 
vernment: that the Tories were her only 
true and fincere friends: that they were all 


of them, attached to her perſon and govern- 


ment: that there was not ſuch a thing as a 
Jacobite in the nation; and that ſhe could 
never reign with eaſe and independence till 
ſne delivered herſelf from the hands of the 
Whigs and entruſted her affairs to the ma- 
nagement ef the Tories. Theſe ſuggeſtions 
had unhappily but too much effect on the 
mind of the queen; who, like moſt other 
princes, was fond of a more abſolute power 
and authority; and though ſhe was aſhamed - 
at firſt, and perhaps even afraid, to diſcover 
her-ſecret inclination, yet was ſhe unable 
| entirely.to conceal it; for about this ve 
period ſhe beſlowed the biſhopricks of Chet. f 
ter and Exeter upon Sir William Dawes and 
De. Blackall, who, though otherwiſe men 
of 'unblemiſhed characters, had openly con- 
Are we 1 and of e 1 
co 


The Tories, 7 — in a 5 
meaſure, aſſured of the queen? affeQtion, 5 


were nevertheleſs, afraid of a powerful oppo · 


fitzon from the preſent parliament, which was 
chiefly compoſed of Whigs; and they there- 


| fore. reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to bring it 
to a period. The parliament had already 


ſat two years; and, of courſe, according 


to the inſtitution of triennial parliaments, K 


had only another year to ſit. But as it had 
been revived, on account of its being the 


firſt parliament of Great- Britain, it was 


commonly ſuppoſed to be a new parliament. 
The Tories maintained the former aſſertion, 
the Whigs the latter: and theſe laſt, by their 


| ſuperior intereſt, were able to cry their 


int. 5 . 
1 on the: twenty: -third dos of 
October the firſt parliament of Great- Britain 
aſſembled at Weltminſter, when the queen, 


in her ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, that 


in ſo extenſive a war as that in which they 
were at preſent engaged, many things be- 


hoved to be undertaken, which it might not 


be proper previouſly. to communicate to the 
public: that the attempt upon Toulon was 


of that nature; and though it had not fully 


produced the deſired effect, yet bad it been 


attended with many, great, and obvious ad- 
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vantages, and had paved the way, in the 
courſe of the next campaign, to the attain- 
ment of ſach as were greater and more im- 
portant; that, as the French had gained 
ground in Spain, ſo had they been totally 
- expelled from Italy; by which means it was 
become more eaſy for the allies to exert their 
united efforts in enabling the king of Spain 

to retrieve his affairs in that kingdom, and 


= reduce the whole Spaniſh monarchy to his 


obedience : and that ſhe hoped a faithful 
application of the ſums granted her by ſor- 
mer parliaments, the apparent neceſſity of 
continuing the war, the reaſonable proſpect, 
if they were not wanting to themſelves, of 
bringingjit to a ſpeedy and happy concluſion, - 
and the honour of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, would be fully ſufficient to induce 
them to grant the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
_ enſuing campaign: that, in a work of ſuch 
a delicate and intricate a natute as was that 
of the union, it was abſolutely impoſſible but 
that ſome doubts and difficulties mutt neceſ- 
ſarily have ariſen ; which, ſhe hoped, how- , 
ever, were ſo far overcome, as to have de- 
ſeated the deſigns of thoſe, who would wil- 
Ae have made uſe of that handle to ex- 
cite diſturbances in the kingdom: that, in 
this treaty, there were ſeveral things, which 
by the articles themſelves, were expreſly re- 
l | ferred 
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ferred to the parliament of Great Britain; 
and which therefore, ſhe took this oppprtuni- 
ty to recommend to their moſt ſerious and 
mature dellberation: and that, on her part, 
nothing ſhould be wuntigg to procure to her 
people all the blefings which could poſhbly 
flow from this happy circumſtance of her 
- reign; to extinguiſh by all proper means, 
the leaſt ground of jealouſy, as if either 
the civil or religious liberties of any part of 
the united kingdoms could ever be endan- 
gered by the conſequences of this union. 
The two houſes were differently affected 
by this ſpeech of her majeſty. The com- 
mons in their addreſs, declared, that, not- 
withflanding the little ſucceſs of the laſt cam- 
paign, they were ſtill determined to exert their 
utmoſt efforts, in order to enable her, in con- 
junction with her allies, to bring the war to a 
ſpeedy and happy concluſion. But in the houſe 
of lords, the earl of Wharton and lord So- 
mers expatiated upon the ſcarcity of money, 
the decay of trade, and the miſmanagement. 
of the navy. They were ſeconded by the 
duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, the lord Guernſey, and by all the 
leaders of the Tory party; though tbeſe laſt 
were actuated by very different motives. 
Phe deſign of Wharton and Somers was 
to effect an alteration in the board of admi- 
2431 STYLE N „ 1 ralty, 
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_ralty, Which was very improperly conſtitut- 
7 4 nk de dd rot perceive 
= their drift, hoped, that, in the courſe of 
== this inquiry, they ſhould be able to fix the 
blame of all miſmanagements upon the 
Whig-miniſters, A day being appointed 
For the diſcuſſion of the matter, the houſe 
received a petition from the ſheriffs and mer- 
chants of London, complaining of great 
lofles by ſea for want of cruiſers and con- 
voys ; and theſe complaints were proved by 
witneſſes, The report was now ſent to the 
prince of Denmark, as lord high-admiral, 
who anſwered all the artcicles ſeparately. 
Then the Tories moved for an addreſs, in 
which the blame of the miſcarriages might 

be laid upon the miniſtry and the cabinet- 
council: but the motion was rejected; and 
a true ſtate of the facts was preſented to the 
queen, who, at the ſame time, was deſired to 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhe would judge moſt 
effectual for preventing the like evils for the 
future. | 1 | | 
_. The commons made ſome progreſs in an 
& enquiry of tke ſame nature, and brought in 
a bill. for the better ſecuring the trade of 
the kingdom. They chearfully granted the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 

{| _ amounting, in all, to about ſix millions. 
They introduced another bill a 
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the Scottiſh act of ſecurity, and that about 
peace and war, which had excited ſuch jea- 
| louſy in the Engliſh nation. They likewiſe 
reſolved, that there ſhould be but one privy- 
council in the kingdom of Great-Brizain : 
that the militia of Scotland ſhould be put 
upon the ſame footing with that of England: 
that the powers of the juſtices of the peace 
' ſhould be the fame through the whole united 
"kingdoms: that, for the better admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in Scotland, the lord of 
juſticary, ſhould go circuits twice in the year: 
and that the writs for electing Scottiſh mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament ſhould be direQ- 
ed, and returns made, in the ſame manner 
as was obſerved in England. A bill was 
formed on theſe reſolutions, which were at- 

terwards improved and enacted into laws. 
The lords next proceeded to conſider the 
* Nate of affairs in Spain. The ſervices of 
the earl of Peterborough were extolled by 
the earl of Rocheſter and lord Haverſham, 
who, at the ſame time, levelled ſome invi- 
dious reflections at the earl of Galway, on 
account of his being a foreigner. Several 
lords demonſtrated the neceſſity of proſecut- 
ing the war, until king Charles ſhould be 
- firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain. 
The ear! of Peterborough declared, that 
they ought to contribute nine ſhillings in the 
855 „ 
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pound, rather than make peace on any other 


terms; and, that, for his own part, he was 
ready to return to Spain, and to ſerve even 

under the earl of Galway. 

= The Tories were now become jealous of 


the duke of Marlborough, whom they con- 
ſidered as one of the chief ſupports of the 


7 | Whig miniſtry; and they therefore reſolved 
= to prevent him, if poſſible, from acquiring 
any addition of fame. The earl of Rocheſ- 


ter ſaid, he remembered a maxim of the old 
duke of Schomberg, that attacking 
France in the Netherlands was like taking 
&« a bull by the horns.” He therefore pro- 
poſed that the allies ſhould ftand on the de- 
fenſive in Flanders, and detach from thence 
fifteen or twenty thouſand men into Cata- 
—_—_ | 8 5 
la anſwer to this inſidious propoſal, the 
duke of Marlborough obſerved, that mot 
of the forts in the Spaniſh dominions might 


de eaſily defended by a fingle battallion; 


whereas the great towns in Brabant, which 
he had conquered, could not be preſerved 
. without twenty times the force: and that, 
if the French, from their ſupeciorty in point 
of numbers, ſhould gain any advantage in 


Flanders, the diſcontented party in Holland, 
Which was very conſiderable, and already 


_ complained of the war, would not fail to 
Vor. XXXII. by _ ory 


Rocheſter, to ſhew how troops could be pro- 
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danger of their deſigns being betrayed to 
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cry aloud for peace, Being challenged by 


cured for the ſervice of Italy and Spain, he 


replied, that, though it was improper to diſ- 


— 


cloſe ſecret projects in ſo great an aſſembly, 1 


the rather as many ſtrangers had been admit- 
ted into the honſe, on account of the 
queen's being preſent, and as there was great 


the enemy; he would yet gratify their lord- 


hips by e them, that meaſures 


had been concerted with the emperor for 
forming an army of forty thouſand men 
under the duke of. Savoy, and for ſending 


a E ſuccours to king Charles. The AN 


lords, ſatisfied with this declaration, put an 


end to the debate, and preſented an addreſs 


> 


* 
0. 


to ber majeſty, in which they thanked her 
for the ſteps ſhe had taken for carrying on 
the war, and begged ſhe would exert her ut- 


moſt endeavours to perſuade the emperor to 


make good the promiſes he had given to the 
allies, 1 b 
About this time a diſcovery was made of 


ſome inſtances of treachery, which reflect- 


ed ſeverely on the character of Mr. Harley. 


One William Gregg, an inferior clerk in 


the ſecretary's office, was detected in a cor- 


reſpondence with monſieur de Chamillard, 
the French king's miniſter. He was imme- 
diately committed to Newgate; as were 
V'f . likewiſe 


likewiſe John Bara and Alexander Valiere, 
who had been employed by Harley to bring 
intelligence from France, but, inſtead of 

performing that ſervice to their country, had 
betrayed the deſigns of the Engliſh to the 

enemy. Soon after Claude Baude, ſecretary 
== to the duke of Savoy's miniſter, was, at the 

= requeſt. of his maſter, taken into cuſtody, 

for traiterous practices againſt her majeſty 

and her government. 

A committee of ſeven lords being appoint- 

ed to examine theſe delinquents, made a re- 
Port to the houſe, which was preſented to 

= the queen in an addreſs, importing, that 

= Gregg had diſcovered ſecrets of ſlate to the 
| French miniſter : that Valiere and Bara were 

in the intereſt of France, and unfit to be 

truſted or imployed by any perſons in her 
majeſty's ſervice: that the correſpondence 
they maintained with the governours and 

commiſſaries of Calais and Boulogne could 

| only tend to the advantage of her majeſty's 

= enemies: that, in all probability, they 
| had diſcloſed to the French the Ration of 
the Britiſh cruiſers, the ſtrength of the con- 

voys, and the times at which the merchants 

| ſhips proceeded in their voyages: that, not- 
withſtanding the great importance, and even 

| Indiſpenſable neceſſity, of keeping the de- 
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pers in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, had, 
for a conſiderable time, been expoſed to the 
view of the meaneſt clerks; and the peruſal 
of all the. letters to and from the French 
priſoners chiefly entruſted to William Gregg, 


known to be extremely indigent: that it was 
hard to ſay what might have been the 
conſequences of ſuch unaccountable negli- 
gence and miſconduct: and that they were 
confdent her majeſty, being now fully in- 
formed of the facts, would take effectual 
meaſures ſor preventing any dangers of the 
like nature ſor the future. | De 

The queen replied, that ſhe was extreme- 
ly forry, that any, who had been imployed 
by thoſe in her ſervice, ſnould have proved 
falſe to theirtruſt and enemies to their coun- 
try; but that ſhe hoped the diſcovery, 
which had now been made, would be a ſuf- 
ficient caution to all her ſervants to keep the 
deſigns of the goverment as ſecret as poſſi- 
ble, and to employ thoſe and thoſe only, in 
_ whoſe fidelity a confidence might be placed. 
Gregg was tried, condemned and executed, 
and, with 'his dying breath, acquitted Mr. 
Harley of any knowledge or concern in 
his treafonable practices; though it was 
ſtrongly ſuſpeQed, that he was induced to 


ſigns of the government ſecret, all the pa- 


a perſon of a very ſupicious character, and 


222 


Ann 33 


make this declaration, by t the fond hopes of | 


=X life, with which, it is alledged, he was art- 
rolly flattered to the very laſt moment. On 


the other hand the Tories did not ſcruple to 


WE 5zoſinuate, that the committee of lords had en- 
© deavoured to engage the criminal in an accu- 


ſation of the ſecretary ; and had even aſſured 
him, that he ſhould obtain a pardon, as the 
reward of bis compliance. 


— 


By this time the commons had paſſed a 


bill for rendering the union of the two 
kingdoms more entire and complete ; enaQ- 
ing among other things, that, after the firſt 
day of May, there ſhould be but one privy- 
cooncil in Great. Britain. This clauſe was 


violently oppoſed in the upper-houſe, by the 


whole court- party; but as it was ſupported 


by all the Tories, and a conſiderable num- 


ber of the Whigs, they propoted to compro- 
miſe the matter, by agreeing, that the pri- 


vy-council of Scotland ſhould continue tall 


the firſt day of October. Their intention in 
making this propoſal was to have it in their 
power to influence the enſuing elections; 
but their deſign was ſo well known, that 
* the motion was rejeQed, and the bill receiv- 
ed the royal aſſent. Nevertheleſs a court of 


exchequer was erected in Scotland upon the 


moon of that 1 in 6 Engand, 1 957 
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The ſhock, which Harley's eredit had 
ſuſtained from the execution of Gregg, and 
the examination of Valiere and Bara, was ſo 
far from inſpiring that miniſter with greater 
_ modeſty, that it only made him redouble his 
efforts, in conjunction with Mrs. Maſham, to 
eftabliſh his intereſt upon a more firm foun- 
dation. The duke of Marlborough and 
the earl of Godolphin being informed of 
His ſecret practices with that low favourite, 
wrote a letter to the queen, importing, that 
they could ferve her no longer, if Mr. Har- 
ley ſhould continue in the poſt of ſecretary. 
Being fummoned to the cabinet council, 
they waited upon her in perſon, and repeat- 
ed their former reſolutions. She endeavour- 


_ ed to ſooth their reſentment with ſoft and 


gentle expreſſions; but they continued firm 
to their purpoſe; and immediately retired 
from court to the aſtoniſhment of all who 
_ were preſent. The queen, however, repair- 
ed to the council, where Mr. Harley-open- 
ed the cauſe of their meeting, which was 
_ circumſtance relating to foreign af- | 
Symptoms of diſguſt appeared through the 
whole board. The duke of Somerſet ſaid, 
with ſome warmth, that he did not ſee how 
they would deliberate on ſuch matters, 
While the general was abſent; the other 
8 mwmem- 


members obſerved a ſullen ſilence: ſo that 


the council broke up, and the queen ſa “ 


herſelf in danger of being abandoned by all 
her - miniſters. In order to prevent this fa- 
tal calamity, ſhe ſent the next day for the 
duke of Marlborough, and told him, that 
== Harley ſhould immediately reſign his office, 
= which was beſtowed upon Mr. Henry Boyle, 
= chancellor of the exchequer : but ſhe ſeem- 
ed to retain a deep reſentment. of the beha- 


rde duke and a of Code» 


phin, from whom ſhe entirely withdrew her 
confidence. Harley was accompanied in his 
diſgrace by Sir Simon Harcourt, attorney- 
general, Sir Thomas Manſel, comptroller 
of the houſhold, and Mr. St. John, ſecre- . 
tary at war, all of whom relinquiſhed their 
my oo £4 ff, 5 | F 
The nation was at this time alarmed with 
che news of an invaſion from France. 
Lewis, after having tried every method to 
bring the allies to a compliance with his pro- 
poſals, reſolved to excite a rebellion in Bri- 
tain; hoping, by this means, to prevent the 
Engliſh from contributing their proportion 
towards the proſecution of the war. This 
| was certainly his real intention; though he 
er that his ſole deſign was to eſta- 
liſh the pretender on the throne of his an- 


ceſtors. With this view he began to make 
MEE. | 5 Pre- 
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preparations at Dunkirk, where a fleet was af- 


ſembled under command of the chevalier 


de Fburbin; and a body of land forces were 
embarked wick monſieur de Gace, after- 
wards known by the appellation of ma- 
reſchal de Matignon. The pretender, who 
had aſſumed the name of the chevalier de 
St. George, was furniſhed with ſervices of 
gold and vilver plate, ſumptuous tents, rich 
cloaths for his life guards, ſplendid liveries 
for his ſervants, and all ſorts of neceſſaries 
in great abundance. 

Lewis, at parting, preſented him Wich a 
ſword ſet With diamonds of a conſiderable 
value, and deſired him always to remember 

that it was a French ſword. The chevalier 
d, that, if it ſnould be his good fortune 


to get poſſeſſion of the throne of his anceſ- 
tors, he would not be content with the return- 


ing bim thanks by letters and ambaſſadors, 
but would come in perſon and acknowledge 
his majeſty's protedtion and aſſiſtance. 
Lewis wiſhed bim all manner of ſucceſs, 
and expreſſed his hope that he ſhould never 
ſee him again. The pope contributed largely 
towards the expence of this expedition, and 
accommodated him with religious mottos, 
Which were interwoven in bis en and 
Randargs, e SR 
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The Dutch were no ſooner informed of 


theſe preparations at Dunkirk, than they tranſ- 


mitted an account of them to the Britiſh court. 
The queen communicated the intelligence 


do the parliament ; and both houſes concur- 


red in an addreſs to her majeſty, in which 
they aſſured her, that they would aſſiſt her with 
their lives and fortunes againſt the pretend- 


eld prince of Wales, and all her other ene-" 


mies. Then they paſſed a bill, enacting, 
that the oath of abjuration ſhould be tender- 


ed to all perſons, and ſuch as refuſed it 


ſhould be in the condition of convicted re- 


5 cuſants. By another they ſuſpended the 


Habeas Corpus till the ninth of October, 
with regard to all perſons apprehended by 
the government on ſuſpicion of treaſonable 
Practices. The pretender and his adherents 
were proclaimed traitors and rebels; and a 
bill was paſſed, diſcharging the clans of Scot- 
land from all vaſſalage and ſubjection to 


thoſe chiefs, who ſhould take up arms againſt 
her majeſty. I 


Tranſports were engaged to convey ten 
Britiſh battalions from Oftend ; and the ad- 
miralty exerted itſelf with ſuch incredible 


diligence, that, without diminiſhing the con- 


voy for the Liſbon trade commanded by Sir 
John Leake, a fleet of twenty-ſix ſhips of 


the line, was in a few days equipped and 


failed 


had carried the whole fleet to 
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failed from Deal towards Dunkirk, under 
the conduct of Sir George Byng, and lord 
Durſley. The French, imagining that Leake 

Filho, were 
puffed up with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
facceſs, and publickly boaſted, that God 
alone could © diſappoint. their deſigns. 


Great, therefore, was their ſurprize and 
vonfternation, when they beheld the other 
fleet in the neighbourhood of Mardyke : 
à ſtop was immediately put to the embarka- 
tion of the troops: frequent expreſſes were 
diſpatched to Paris: the count de Fourbin 
repreſented the little probability of ſucceed- 
ing in the enterprize, and the great danger 
that would attend the attempt: but Lewis 


was bent upon the execution of the project, 


ble wind. 


ſation by ſevere weather, on the twelfth 


they again ſet ſail with a fair breeze, direct- 
ing their courſe towards Scotland. Sir 


George Byng-being informed of their de- 


| parture, 


and gave poſitive orders for embarking the ; 
forces, and ſetting ſail with the firſt favoura- 


be Bag fleet being forced. from their 


day of March, the French took advantage of 
that circumſtance, and, on the ſeventeenth, 
failed from the road of Dunkirk : but the 
Wind ſhifting, they anchored in Newport- 
pPits, till the nineteenth in the evening, when 


Parture, by an Oſtend veſſel, ſent out for 


that purpoſe, by major - general Cadogan, 
and, being now reinforced to the number of 
forty ſhips of the line, detached a ſquadron 


under admiral Baker, to convoy the troops 
| from Oftend to England, and, with the reſt 


of the fleet, began to give chace to the 


On the tenth day of March, the queen 


ame to the houſe of peers, where, in a 


ſpeech to both houſes, ſhe told them, that 
the French fleet had ſailed from Dunkirk : 


that Sir George Byng was in purſuit of them: 
= that ten battalions of her troops were em- 
bdarked at Oftend, and were every day ex- 


pected in England: and that nothing ſhould 
wanting on her part, to render the deſigns 
of the enemy -ineffeQual. _ an 
Both houſes preſented warm addreſſes, im- 


eee that they would ſtand by and aſſiſt 


r majeſty, againſt all her enemies: that 


the ſmall number of ſhips and troops em- 
| ployed in this projected invaſion, while it 


raiſed the contempt and indignation of all 


ber majeſty's faithful and loyal ſubjeas, 
ſhewed, at the ſame time, that the chief 

proſpect of ſucceſs, which the enemy enter- 
| tained, depended on their hopes of affiſt- 


ance from ſome of ber ſubjects, whoſe reſt - 


leſs paſſions, and arbitrary principles, * 
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for ſeveral years; engaged them in laying 
F deſigus to undermine and deſtroy the bel 1 
form of government, that ever was eftabliſh- WE 
ed in this iſland: and that, as the preſent 
criſis would effeQually diſtinguiſh her real, 
from her pretended friends, 9 hoped ſhe 
would encourage the one, and diſcounte- 
nance the other, and would never liſten to 
the ſuggeſtions of any, who endeavoured to 
excite a jealouſy and diſtruſt of thoſe, who, 
_- ever ſince the Revolution, had been moſt 
fleady and firm to the intereſt of the late 
* king, and to that of her majeſty. ' - 
The queen received theſe addreſſes with | 5 
great cordiality; and, indeed, in her pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, ſhe ſeemed to cling to the 
Whigs with fach a devoted attachment, that 

it is ſurprizing ſhe could ever afterward 
- withdraw her confidence from the ſame per- 
ſons. But ſuch, in moſt princes, is the Juſt 
: of power, and the impatience of contradic- 
"tion, that they had rather. be flattered in the 
road that leads to their ruin and deſtruction, 
- than honeſtly adviſed to ſach meaſures, as 

: * to their real intereſt and advantage. 
Mean while ſhe exerted herſelf with un- 
- eottimon' diligence, in defeating the deſigns 
- of ber enemies. Several regiments of foot, 
with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, were de- 
. e Into * 3 white the earl of Le- 
ven, 


, i} 1 8 42 5 ; " 4 T 7 3 + 4 : 
ven, commander in chief of the fotces in 
= that country, and governor of the caſtle of 


== Edinburgh, haſtened thither to put that for- 
nes in a poſture of defente, and to make 


= diſpoſitions for oppoſing the pretender, at 
bis landing. et dren; 1 * 

hut all theſe 1 were rendered 
W unneceſſary, by the vigilance and good for- 


tune of Sir George Byng. That officer 


led directiy to the irith of Edinburgh, 


= where he arrived but one day later than the 
enemy, who were ſo confounded at his ſud- 
den appearance, that they hoiſted fail, and 
cod off to ſea. The Engliſh admiral gave 


WE chace : and the Saliſbury, one of their ips, 
was boarded and taken. At night monſieur 
Fourbin altered his courſe; ſo that, next 


day, they were at a confiderable diſtante 
= from the Engliſh ſquadron. The pretender 
= propoſed that they ſhould proceed north · 
= wards, and attempt to land in the neigh- 

W bourhood of Inverneſs, and Fourbin ſeemed 
willing to make the experiment; but the 
MC hangings and blowing in their teeth 


with preat violence, he repreſented the dan- 
ger of proſecuting the voyage, and, with 
the conſent of the pretender, and his general, 

returned to Dunkirk, after having been toſſed 
about for more than a month, in very tem- 
peſluous weather, In the mean time, Sir 
Vor. XXXII. F — -. "George 
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George Byng failed. up to Leith road, where | 

e received,, from the magiſtrates of Edin- | 1 
burgh, the freedom of the city in a golden 
x, As A mar of gratitude for his having Wl 
1 ena them from the imminent danger, 
with which they were threatened. 

What might have been the conſequence 
| of this invaſion, had it aQually taken effeR, 
3 it is hard to determine; but, as it was hap- S 
| pily ſuppreſſed in embryo, the only incon- Wl 
_ . venience it produced, was, that it occaſioned . 
| a conſiderable demand upon the bank of 
F England, which was like to have affected 


SG 3m A MH oo& os ww AA 


the credit of the nation. In order to pre- 
vent this public calamity, the commons re- ñ 
_ folved, that, whoever deſignedly endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy or leſſep the public credit, eſpe- 
. cially at a time eb the kingdom was 
. threatened with an invaſion, was guilty of a 
high crime and miſdemeanour, and an ene- 
my to her majeſty, and the kingdom. The 
; Jord-treaſurer, too, acquainted the directors 
. of the bank, that her majeſty would allow, 
for fix months, an intereſt of fix per cent. 
| upon their bills, which was double the uſual 
rate; and conſiderable” ſums of money were Wi 
offered to them by this nobleman, as well 
as by the dukes of Newcaſtle, Somerſet, 
and other peers. n 1 
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die French, Dutch, and Jewiſh mer- 
WE chants exerted themſelves with great vigour, 

== for the ſupport of the bank; and the direc- 
tors having called in twenty per cent upon 
WE their capital ſtock, were enabled to anſwer 
che demands of the timorous, envious, and 


f WE diiafeted : for, under one or other of theſe 
L 


denominations, might be comprehended all 
thoſe, who contributed to encreaſe the run. 
be fr were the uſurers and brokers, who 
dreaded a revolution, and were determined 
io ſecure their own property: the ſecond _ 
ere the goldſmiths, who had, before the 
erection of the bank, enjoyed the benefit of 
Paving the money of private perſons lodged 
in their hands; and who being, by its eſta- 
= bliſhment, deprived of that thine, had 
ways endeavoured to ruin its credit: and 
the third were the Jacobites, who hoped, by 
deſtroying the public credit, to ſap the foun - 
Nations of the government, and pave the 
ay for the pretender's elevation to the 


' WEthrone, | 9 10 
1 All the noblemen and perſons of diſlinc- 
on in Scotland, ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
1 the government, were apprehended, and ei- 


her impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
er brought up to London, to be confined in 
the Tower, or in Newgate. Among theſe 
Was the duke of Hamilton, who found means 
N FOOTE. to 
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to make his peace with the miniſtry ; and, 
in a little time, moſt of the other priſoners 
were admitted to bail, 19 8 
On the firſt day of April, the queen came 
to the houſe of lords, where, after having 
thanked the parliament for the zeal and at- 
tachment they had ſhewn to her government, 
ſhe prorogued them to the thirteenth, and 
afterwards diſſolved them by proclamation. 
Writs were iſſued for new elections, toge- 
ther with a proclamation, commanding all 
the peers of North-Britain to aſſemble at 
Holyrood-houſe in Edinburgh, on the ſeven- 
teenth day of June, to elect ſixteen peers to 
repreſent them in the enſuing Britiſh par- 
liament, purſuant to the twenty · ſecond arti- 
cle of the treaty of union. 5 8 
After the diſſolution of the parliament, 
the lord Griffin, two ſons of the earl of Mid- 
dleton, and colonel Wauchop, who had been 
taken on board of the Saliſbury, were brought 
to London, and impriſoned in the Tower. 
Lord Griffin, being attainted by outlawry for 
high treaſon committed in the reign of king 
William, was brought to the bar of the 
queen's bench, and a rule made for his ſuf- | 
_ fering the penalties of law: but, though | 
the queen was perſuaded to ſign a warrant 
for his execution, ſhe granted him * 
. . 5 - rom 
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| from month to "mouth; until he died of a 
natural death in the Tower. 

The privy-council of Scotland, being . 
mited to the firſt day of May, was now diſ- 
ſolved, and the firſt privy-council of Great- 
Britain was appointed. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry was created baron of Rippon, marquis 
of Beverley, and duke of Dover; and the 
office of ſecretary at war, vacant by. the re- 
ſignation of Henry St. John, was beſlowed 
upon Robert Wal) 4555 a man of quick parts, 
maſterly elocution, and one who made a 
conſiderable figure 1 in the two ſucceeding | 
reigns. 

About the ſame time, a proclamation was 
iſſued for diſtributing prizes, in certain pro- 
portions among the officers and ſeamen of 
the royal navy; a regulation that till pre- 
vails, The capture was divided into eight 
equal ſhares, of which the captain, if he had 
no ſuperior officer, was to have three ſhares ; 
but, in the latter caſe, the admiral or com- 
modore was to have one of the three. The 
commiſſion- officers and maſter were to have 
one eighth: the warrant- officers one: the pet - 
ty-officers one: and the ſailors the other two. 

The French king, not at all diſcouraged by 


the failure of his projected invaſion, reſolved 


to improve the advantages he had gained on 

the continent, during the laſt campaign ; 

and, indeed, he made ſurpriſing efforts, 
„„ eil 
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confidering the low and ruinous ftate of his 
finances, He afſembled a numerous army 
in the Netherlands, under the command of 
the duke of Burgundy, affiſted by Vendome, 
and accompanied by the duke of Berry and 
the pretender. The eleQor of Bavaria was 
appointed to the command of a ſeparate ar- 
my on the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by 
the duke of Berwick ; and the Mareſchal de 
Villeroy was ſent to conduct the forces in 

'Davphins, «4 Bk 
On the twenty-ninth day of March the 
duke of Marlborough ſet fail for Holland, 
and in a few days arrived at the Hague. 
There he was met by prince Eugene, who 
had been ſent thither by the emperor; and 
theſe two celebrated generals conferred with 
the penſionary Heinſus and the deputies of 
the States-General. Then they repaired to 
the court of Hanover, where they perſuad- 
_ ed the elector to be ſatisfied with acting upon 
the defenſive in his command on the Rhine, 
and part with ſome of his forces, in order to 
enable the allies to make more vigorous ef- 
forts in the Netherlands. i 
The prince proceeded to Vienna, and the 
duke returned to Flanders, where, about 
the latter end of May, he aſſembled the ar- 
my conſiſting of one hundred and fifty ſqua- 
drons of horſe, and one hundred and twelve 
battalions of infantry. The French army 
AR Hr amounted 


2mounted- to one hundred and ninety- ſeven 
ſquadrons,” and one hundred and twenty- 
four battalions ; and as they were thus ſupe- 
rior to the allies in number, and headed by 
a prince of the blood, it was generally ex- 
pected that they would hazard a battle; but 
it ſoon appeared, that they were reſolved, 
if poſlible, to keep on the defenſive, and to 
recover by the ſtratagem the places they had 
Toft in their Netherlands. Ne ; 
The elector of Bavaria was extremely po- 


pular in moſt of the great towns: the count 


de Bergeyck, who had great intereſt among 
them, was attached to the houſe of Bour- 
bon: and the inhabitants of the principal 
'cities were naturally fickle, turbulent, and 
highly diffatisfied with the Dutch govern- 
ment. The French generals reſolved to 
avail themfelves of theſe circumſtances. A 
_ detachment of their troops under the Briga- 
diers de Faille ard Pafteur, ſurprized the city 
of Ghent, which was unprovided of a gar- 
riſon. At the ſame time, the count de la 


Motte, with a ſtrong body of forces, ap- 


peared before Bruges, which ſurrendered at 
"the firſt ſummons. Then he proceeded to 

"Damme, where he hoped to meet with the 
ſame ſucceſs; but, the governour opening 
the ſluices, and laying the country under 


Water, he was obliged to retire. Diſap- 


pointed in this quarter, he advanced to the 
ä little 
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liztle fort of Plaſſendahl ; and the garriſon 


_ refuſing to ſubmit, he attacked and took it 


by aſſault. _—- 


The duke of Marlborough was no ſooner 


- informed of the enemy's having marched to- 


wards Tubize, than he departed from Ter- 
bank, paſſed the canal, and encamped at 
Anderlach. The French croſſed the Senne 
at Hall and Tubize, and the allies determin- 
ed to attack them next morning ; but they 
paſſed the Dender in the night with great 
expedition; and the duke of Marlborough 
next day arrived at Aſche, where he was join- 
ed by prince Eugene, who had brought a con- 
ſiderable body of Germans from the Moſelle. 
The enemy hearing that this general was on 
his march, reſolved to reduce Oudenarde, 
the only poſt on the Schelde that remained 
to the allies, and accordingly inveſted it on 
the ninth day of July, hoping to ſubdue it 


before the allies could be reinforced. 


The duke of Marlborough was immediately 


in motion, and marching with ſurprizing expe- 


dition, advanced as far as Herfelingen, where 


he took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp of Leſ- 
ſines, which the enemy had intended to oc- 
cupy, in order to cover the ſiege of Oude- 
narde. Thus diſappointed, the French ge- 
nerals altered their reſolutions, relinquiſhed 


the ſiege of Oudenarde, and began to croſs 


the Schelde at Gavre, The duke of Marl- 


borough 


borough and prince Eugene were determined 
= to bring them to batt ve. 
With this view general Cadogan was de- 
W tached with fixteen battalions and eight 
ſquadrons to repair the roads, and throw 
bridges over the Schelde at Oudenarde. 


XZ The army began to march about eight in 


the morning, and preceeded with ſuch expe- 
= dition, that, by two in the afternoon, the 
XZ horſe bad reached the bridges, over which 
FX Cadogan and his detachment were paſling. 


Major- general Rantzaw was poſted with a 


good body of troops behind a rivulet that 
run into the river, and the reſt of the for- 


ces advanced into the plain. 


. The enemy had planted five battalions in 
the village of Heynem, ſituated on the 
banks of the Schelde, and the French houſ- 
hold-troops were drawn up in order of battle, 
oppoſite to the detachment commanded by 
general Rantzaw. The duke of Vendome 
propoſed to fall upon the confederates when 
one half of their army ſhould have paſſed the 
Schelde; but he was prevented by the duke 
of Burgundy, who had long been. at variance 
with the mareſchal. That prince had order- 
ed the troops to halt in their march to Gavre, 
as if he had not yet formed any reſolution, 
and he now recalled the ſquadrons from the 
plain, determined to avoid an en *. 
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Vendome remonſirated againſt this conduct, 
and the diſpute laſted till three in the after- 
| noon, when the greater part of the allied 0 
army had paſſed without oppoſition. Then 
the duke of Burgundy, changing his mind, 
declared for a battle; and Vendome ſub- 
mitted to his opinion with great reluance, 
as the opportunity was now loſt, and the ar- 
NTSC. 55 nt 7 | 
Major- general Grimaldi was ordered to 
attack Rantzaw with the horſe of the French 
king's houſhoid, who finding the rivulet 
marſhy, were afraid to attempt a paſſage, and 
retired to the right of their army. Mean 
while Cadogay affaulted the village of Hey- 
nem, which he took, together with three 
of the battalions, by which it was defended. 
Rantzaw paſling the rivulet, advanced into 
the plain, and drove before him ſeveral 
ſquadrons of the enemy, 
In this attack, the electoral prince of Hano- 
ver, the late king of Great-Britain, gave early 
proofs of his martial diſpoſition. © He charg- 
ed at the head of his father's dragoons with 
g you intrepidity: his horſe was ſhot under 
bim; and colonel Luſchky was killed at his 

| fide. Several French regiments were entirely 
broken, and a good number of officers and 
ſtandards fell into the hands'of the Hanove- 
rians. The confederates ſtill continued topals 
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Ihe river, ow. ſew or none of the infantry 
were cope up till five in the afternoon, when 
ebe duke of Argyle arrived with twenty bat-⸗ 
= talions, which immediately met with a very | 
warm reception from the enemy. By this 
Wtime the French were drawn up in order of 
battle; and the allies being formed as they 
3 croſſed. the river, the two armies were en- 
* gaged through the whole extent of their 
===tront about-ſeven in the evening. The 
number of the French exceeded that of the 
_ — by twelve thouſand; but their 
ZE oenerals were divided; their forces il dif 
poſed ; and their men diſcouraged by the 
uninterrupted ſucceſs of the allies, _ 
Nevertheleſs, the action was maintained 
XX with great obſtinacy till general Overkirk 
and count Tilly, who commanded on the 
Weſt of the allies, compelled the right of the 
1 Senemy to recoil; and the prince of Oran 
i with count Orenfiem attacked them in flank 
with the Dutch infantry. Then they began 
to give ground on all ſides, and retired in 
E the utmoſt diſorder. The duke of Vendome 
— to rally his broken battalions; 
: Bt notwithſlanding all his efforts, they were 
driven back among the incloſures in great 
E coofulon. Some regiments were cut in pieces, 
others defired to capitulate; and, if the 
anfkueßd l not intervened, their whole 
army 
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army would, in all probabilicy, have been i 


_ ruined, Night coming on, ſo that R 


was © impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends from 
enemies, the confederate generals ordered 

the troops to give over firing, and the ene- 
my laid hold of this opportunity to eſcape 
by the road that lead from Oudenarde to 
The duke of Vendome ſeeing the French 
forces flying with the utmoſt precipitation, 


formed a rear-guard of about twenty-five | 2 


ſquadrons and as many battalions, with 
which he ſecured his retreat. To this pre- 
_ "caution was entirely owing the ſafety of 
their army; for at day-break the duke of 
Marlborough detached a large body of horſe i 
and foot under the lieutenant-generals Bulau 
and Lumley, to purſue the fupitives ; but 
tze hedges and ditches, which ſkirted the 

road, were lined with the French grenadiers 
in ſuch a manner, that the cavalry could not 
form, and they were obliged to deſift. 
The French reached Ghent about nine in 
the morning, and marching through' the 
city, encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. 
There they thought proper, for their greater 


ſecurity, to caſt up intrenchments, upon IX 


which they planted their artillery, which 
they had left at Gavre with their heavy 
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About four thouſand were flain in the 
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field of battle; two thouſand deſerted: and 
above eight thouſand were taken, includin 


a great number of officers, together wit! 
ten pieces of cannon, above a hundred 
= ſtandards and colours, eight pair of kettle- 
= drums, and four thouſand horſes. The loſs 


of the allies did not exceed two thouſand 
men ; among whom were major-general Be- 
rensdorf, and a few inferior officer s. 
After the confederates had reſted two days 


W in the field of battle, a detachment was order- 
= cd to paſs the Lys, and level the French lines 


between Ypres and Warneion ; and another 
was ſent to raiſe contributions as far as Arras, 
and ſtruck terror even into the city of Paris. 


While the allies plundered the provinces of 
Picardy and Artois, a detachment from the 
French army, under the chevalier de Rozen, 


made an irruption into Dutch Flanders; 
broke through the lines of Bervliet, which 


| had been left unguarded, and fell into the 
| Hand of Caſandt, which they laid under 


contribution. 


. The vert undertook an en- 


terprize, which the French, with their uſual 


W vanity, repreſented as an inſtance of the 


higheſt preſumption and raſhneſs. ' This was 
the hege of Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in 
Flanders, furniſhed with neceſſaries, 

Vor. XXXII. G, ſtore 
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ſtore of ammunition, and a garriſon rein. 
forced by one and twenty battalions of the 
beſt troops in France, commanded by ma. 

. reſchal Boufflers in perſoun. 
Nor were theſe the only difficulties which 

the allies had to encounter. The enemy 

had cut off the communication between 
them and their magazines at Antwerp and 

Sas-Van- Ghent; ſo that they were obliged Wi 

to bring their convoys from Oſtend along a 
narrow road, expoſed to the attack of an army 
more numerous than that with which they had 
ſat down before Liſle. On the thirteenth of 

Auguſt the place was inveſted on one fide 

by prince Eugene, and on the other by the 

Ip of Orange-Naſſau, ſtadtholder of 

Frieſland; while the duke of Marlborough 

encamped at Helchin to cover tho fiege. 

The trenches were opened on the twenty- 

ſecond day of Auguſt ; and the attacks 

carried on with ſuch vigour and reſolution 
as nothing could withſtand, YE 

The dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, 

being now joined by the duke of Berwick, 
exerted their utmoſt efforts, in order, if pol- 

_ fible, to raiſe the ſiege. They made ſeveral 

marches and counter-marches, as if they in- 

_ tended to attack the allies. They endea- 

voured to ſurprize the town of Aeth, by 

means of a ſecret correſpondence with the 
es in · 
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E 3nhabitants ; but the plot was difcovered,. 
and happily defeated. They attempted to 
WE intercept a convoy from Oſtend, and actual- 
© 1y attacked it with an army of twenty-two = 
thouſand men: but the party which guarded. 

it, though not exceeding fix thouſand, made 
{0 rw a defence, under major-general 


Webb, that they compelled the enemy to 


retire with the loſs of upwards of ſeven thou- 
ſand men killed on the ſpot: This was one 
of the moſt glorious achievements perform- 
= cd during the whole courſe of the war, and 


of ſo much importance to the confederates, 
chat, if the convoy had been taken, the 


WO 146 - 


5 ſege mult have been raiſed. The elector of 


Bavaria too, with a detachment of ten 


thouſand men, marched to Bruſſels, and aſ- 

ſaulted the counterſcarp with great fury; 
but he was repulſed by the garriſon, under 
che command of general Paſchal, and fled 
ich the utmoſt precipitation, when he 
heard that the duke of Marlnorough was ad- 
vancing againſt him. Fp 


' 


Mean while, the beſiegers proſecuted their 


WT operations with ſuch. incredible fury, that 


the garriſon was unable to reſiſt their attacks, 


7 On the twenty- third day of September, they 
ſtormed the tenaille, and effected a lodg - 


== ment along the covered-way. On the twen- 


W ty-ſecond of October, mareſchal Boufflery 
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_ capitulated for the town; and, on the tenth 
of December, he was obliged to ſurrender 
the citadel, and was conducted, with his 


garriſon, to Doway, x. 
In the courſe of this fiege, two daring and 


5 deſperate attempts were made by the enemy; 


one of which ſucceeded, the other, in a 
: great meaſure, miſcarried. The duke of 


rgundy: was extremely deſirous of learn- E 


ing the ſituation of the garriſon ; but, as 

the place was entirely inveſted, he was ſome- 
What at a loſs how to obtain the wiſhed-for 
intelligence. This, however, was, at laſt, 
procured him by one Dubois, a captain in 

is army, who, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 

uards that were kept by the beſiegers, re- 
olved, by ſome means, to penetrate into the 
city. With this view he approzched to the 
town on the ſide where it was only defended 
by water; and having ſtripped himſelf, and 
concealed his cloaths, he ſwam acroſs ſeven 
 eanals and ditches; and at length, with 
much difficulty, got into the place. Ma- 
reſchal Boufflers having furniſhed him with 
cloaths, conducted him to both the breaches, 
ſhewed him the condition to which he was | 
reduced, and having written a letter to 
the duke of Burgundy, and ſealed it up in 
wax, delivered it to the captain. Dubois, 
thus inſtructed, again undreſſed 1 


and putting the letter in his mouth, re- 
= paſſed the canals, and conveyed it to his 
Soon after Boufflers having found means 
to inform Vendome, that his powder was 
almoſt exhauſted, the duke reſolved to ſup- 
ply him, if poſſible, with that neceſſary 
commodity. Accordingly he detached the 
= chevalier de Luxemburg with a body, of 
= horſe and dragoons, each man having a bag 
of forty pounds upon the crupper. They 


. approached the confederate camp in the 
dead of night, and being queſtioned by 
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the out-guards, pretended they belonged 
to the allies, and that they were conducting 
ſome priſoners to the camp. But a fabal: 
tern officer having the curioſity to examine 
them more ſtrictly, they found it impoſſible 
to diſſemble any longer; and being deter- 
mined, at all events, to get into the town, 
they clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and rode 
at full gallop into the lines of circumvalla- 
tion. The guards having fired at them, 


te whole camp was immediately alarmed ; 


and ſome Palatine dragoons mounting their 


I horſes, purſued them cloſe to the barrier of 
== the town. The garriſon being dilatory in 
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opening the gate, ſeveral of them were 
killed by the allies ; many were' deſtroyed 
| by the exploſion of the powder which they 
= carried ; ſome wheeled about, and returned 
| ; = into 
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into the confederate camp, hoping to eſcape 
by favour of the darkneſs : and about three 
hundred of the whole party got into the 
town. | 

During tbis fiege Velt-mareſchal Over- 
| kirk died at Rouſſelaer in the fixty-ſeventh 
year of his age, after. having, in above 


thirty campaigns, exhibited innumerable 


proofs of uncommon courage, conduct, and 
capacity. 
The French generals imagining, that 
the allies, content with the reduction of 
Liſle, would undertake no other enterprize 
during the remaining part of the cam- 
paign, ſeparated their army, and returned 
to Paris. But the confederates were deter - 
mined to crown their conqueſts with the 
Tecovery of Ghent, which they accordingly 
took, after a fiege of ten days. The ene- 
my, alarmed at this event, abandoned 
Bruges, Plaſſendahl, and Leffengen ; and 
the generals of the allies, having ſettled 
the plan of winter quarters, repaired to the 
Hague, leaving the forces under the com- 
mand of count Tilly. | 
Lewis was confounded and Bfmayed at 
the loſſes he had ſuſtained in the Nether- 
lands. Nor was he more eaſy on the fide 
of Dauphine, where, in ſpite of all the vigi- 
Jance and aclivity of Villars, whom the French 
called the ſortunate Sener, the dake of 
| Savoy, 
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Savoy, made himſelf maſter of che important 


fortreſſes of Exilles and la Perouſe, and of 
the Valley of St. Martin and Feneſtrelles: 
ſo that, by the end of the campaign, he 


ad ſecured a barrier to his own dominions, 


and opened a paſſage into the French pro- 


vinces; after having made a diverſion in 
favour of king Charles, by obliging the 
enemy to ſend a large detachment from 


Rouſſillon to the aſſiſtance of Villars. 
The allies were no leſs ſucceſsful in Spain 


than in Flanders. The enemy, indeed, 
gained ſome advantages at the beginning 
of the campaign by the reduction of Tor- 


toſa and Denia, the garriſon of which laſt 
were made priſoners of war, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation. But theſe loſſes 


were abundantly compenſated by the con- 
queſt of Sardinia and Minorca, Sir 
John Leake, who commanded in the Me- 
diterranean, having taken on board a hand- 
ful of troops, under the conduct of the 
marquis D' Alconzel, failed for Cagliari, the 
capital of Sardinia, and ſummoned the mar- 
=_u of Jamaica, viceroy of the ifland, to 
ſubmit to king Charles. That officer, neg- 


. 


lecting to give an immediate anſwer, the 
'admiral began to bombard the city, and 
the inhabitants compelled him to ſurrender 


at diſcretion, 
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Ii be greateſt part of the garriſon engaged 
in the ſervice of Charles. The marquis 
D'Alconzel was appointed viceroy; and 
that nobleman having aſſembled the depu- 
ties of the ſtates, they acknowledged kin 
Charles for their lawful ſovereign, and 3 
to furniſh his army with thirty thouſand 
ſacks of corn, ve 0 were accordingly 
_ tranſported to Catalonia, where there was 
great ſcarcity of proviſions. | | 
The conqueſt of Minorca, which followed 
ſoon after, was intirely. owing to the cou- 
rage and conduct of major-general Stan- 
hope. That officer, having e a plan 
for the reduction of the iſland, and con- 
certed with the admiral the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary for carrying it into execution, ob- 
tained from count Staremberg, the com- 
mander in chief, a few battalions of Eng- 
| liſh, Spaniards, Italians, and — once, 
with which he embarked at Barcelona, pro- 
vided with a fine train of Britiſh artillery, 
and accompanied by brigadier Webb, and 
_ colonel Petit, an engineer of great reputation. 
They ſet ſail on the twenty-third day of 
Auguſt, and on the twenty-fixth landed 
about two miles from St. Philip's fort with 
eight hundred marines, which augment- 
ed their number to about three thouland. 
Next day they erected batteries; and 
general Stanhope cauſed a number of ar- 
rows 
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rows to be ſhot into the place, to whick 
papers were affixed, written in the Spaniſh 
and French languages, importing, that all 
the garriſon ſhould be ſent to the mines, if 
they would not ſurrender before the trenches 
were opened. The garriſon conſiſted of a 
thouſand Spaniards, and fix hundred French 
marines, commanded by colonel la Jonquiere, 
who imagined that the number of the be- 
ſigers amounted to ten or twelve thouſand ; 
ſo artfully had they been drawn up in ſight of 
the enemy. The batteries began to play; 
and in a little time demoliſhed four forts, 
built in a wall which ſerved as an out- work 
to the fort. Then they made a breach in the 
wall, i which brigadier Webb entered 
at the head of the grenadiers, and ſtormed. 
a redoubt with undaunted courage. The 

rriſon, alarmed at this circumſtance, ' 
thought proper to beat a parley and capitu- 
late, on condition that they ſhould march out 
with the honours of war: that the Spani- 
ards ſhould be tranſported to Murcia, and 
the French to Toulon or Marſeilles, Theſe. 
laſt, however, were detained by way of 
repriſal for the garriſon of the Denia, 
The number of the beſiegers was fo 
ſmall, that they were obliged to ſtand at a 
conſiderable diſtance, in order to form the 
two lines, through which the garriſon were 
to march. The enemy perceived and bluſh- 
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ed at this miſtake ; buf it was now too 
late to rectiſy the error. The Spaniſh go- 
vernor was ſo affected when he learned the 
real number of the aſſailants, that, on his 
arrival at Murcia, he threw himſelf out of 
a window in deſpair, and was killed on the 
ſpot. La Jonquiere was impriſoned for 
life, and all tne officers incurred their maſter's 
diene rats + 3 
Fort St. Philip being thus reduced with 
the loſs only of forty men, and the garriſon 
of Port-Fornelli having ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners: to rear-admiral Whitaker, 
the inhabitants gladly ſabmitted to the 
Engliſh government; and general Stanhope 
appointed colonel Petit governor of Fort 
St. Philip, and deputy-governor of the 
whole iſland, After this important con- 
queſt, he returned to the army in Spain, 
where, in conjunction with count Starem- 
berg, he formed a deſign for ſurpriſing Tor- 
toſa; but, either through the 1gnorance or 
_ treachery of the guides, the attempt miſ- 
carried. - | 4 
The Britiſh fleet not only aſſiſted in the 
reduction of Minorca, but likewiſe over- 
awed the pope, who had endeavoured to 
form a league of the princes and lates jr 
Italy againſt the emperor. This ponti 
had difcovered his partiality to the houſe of 
Bourbon in ſo public a manner, that his Im- 
55 . „ 
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perial majeſty reſolved to make him feel the 
weight of his reſentment. He accordingly 
ordered monſieur Bonneval to march with 
the troops that were in Italy, rein forced by 
thoſe of the duke of Modena, and invade 
the dutchy of Ferrara. Bonneval obeyed 
his orders, and entering the Papal domini- 
| ons, made himſelf maſter of Comachio, 
Lugo, Argenta, and {ome other places, 
& pretending they were alladial eſtates belong- 
ing to the duke of Modena, and Fiefs of 
the emperor, to which the holy ſee had no 
& lawſul claim. The viceroy of Naples was 
E forbid, on pain of death or baniſhment, to 
T remit any money to Rome; and the coun- 
| cil of the kingdom drew up a memorial, 
containing the pretenſions of his Catholic 
XX majeſty, which ſtruck at the very root of 
the pope's temporal power. 55 
His holineſs wrote a remonſtrance to the 
emperor on the injuſlice of theſe proceedings, 
and declared, that he would aſſert this cauſe, 
== though he ſhould loſe his life in the quarrel. 
He accordingly began to levy an army, and 
&- revived the project of forming a league 
among the princes and ſtates of Italy, for 
their mutual defence. In order to humble - 
this haughty Pontiff, and puniſh him for 
the countenance he had given to the pre- 
tender in his expedition to Scotland, Sir 
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* John Leake was commanded to bombard any 
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Civita- Vecchia; but as the emperor and the 
duke of Savoy hoped to compromiſe their 
* diſputes with the court of Rome, they per- 
| ſuaded the Engliſh admiral to forbear hoſti- 
lities till they ſhould have tried the milde! 
method of negociation, | = 


; 
i 
3 
| 
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1 T be marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe noble. 
man, was ſent as ambaſſador to Rome, but the 
1 pope refuſed to admit him in that quality. 


Encouraged by the promiſes of France, he 
| ' Tet the emperor at defiance ; and his troops, 
BY having ſurprized a body of Imperialifts du. 
| - ring a truce, were ſo cruel as to put them all 

to the ſword. The emperor, however, had it | 

ſcon in his power to retort theſe hoſtilities; 
though, to the honour of his character, he 
f conducted the war in a more humane man- 

ner. The duke of Savoy having finiſhed | 

the campaign, the Imperial troops, which 
| ſerved under that prince, were ordered to 
| march into the Papal dominions, and drove 
the troops of his holineſs before them in 
every quarter, Bologna capitulated ; and 
Rome began to tremble with the apprehen- 
N fon of being once more ſacked by a Ger- 

J ES jury T 
| Ihe pope, alarmed at the impending dan- 
[ger, was glad to deprecate the wrath of his 


* 


| _ adverſary. He received the marquis de Pric 
ll - as envoy from the emperor, He agreed to 
| | i di- 
1 . | 


EL. Bs 


ſband his new levies ; to accomodate the 


imperial troops with winter- quarters in the 


Papal territories ; to grant the inveſtiture of 
Naples to Charles, and acknowledge him as 


ing of Spain ; and allow, at all times, 


Ja paſſage to the Imperial troops through 
his dominions, | ws 


On the upper Rhine, the eleors of Bava- 


ria and Hanover were oppoſed to each other; 
but they were, both of them, ſo weak, that 
neither could attempt any enterprize of im- 


portance, 'In Hungary, the diſputes between 


the emperor and the malecontents flill conti- 


Inued to prevail. Poland was at length de- 
lieered from the preſence of the Swediſh 
E monarch, who advanced into the Ukraine 
E againſt the Czar of Muſcovy, notwihſtand- 


| ing the great conceſſions, which that prince 


offered in order to ſooth his reſentment. 


In the courſe of this year, the Engliſh 
merchants met with no great loſſes by ſea: 


the cruiſers were numerous and active, and 
the trade was regularly ſupplied with con- 
XZ voys. In the Weſt-Indies, commodore 
Wager encountered the Spaniſh galleons on 
the coaſt of Carthagena. He engaged the 

=X admiral, till ſhe blew up in the air, and 


IE 


TION 


took the rear-admiral with a conſiderable 


treaſure. Had the officers of his ſquadron 
behaved with proper ſpirit, the greateſt 
r part” 


86 The Hiſtory of EncLans. : 
part of the fleet would have fallen into bi» 
hands. At his return to Jamaica, two of 
his captains, ng do and Windſor, were © 
ried, and broke by ſentence of a court. 
7770 (( 
The court of England was at this time in. 
volved in a very diſagreeable dilemma, on 
account of an inſult offered to the perſon of 
the count de Matueof, the Muſcovite ambaſ. 
ſador. He was arreſted in the ſtreet, at the 
ſuit of one Morton, a laceman, and mal- 
treated by the bailiffs ; who dragged him to 
a ſpunging-houſe, where he continued, unti! 
be was bailed by the earl of Feverſham and 
a merchant in the city. Enraged at this in- 
dignity, he demanded redreſs of the go- 
verhment, and was ſeconded in his remon- 
ſtrances by the ambaſſadors of the emperor, 
the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other foreign 
Potentates. 3 BY 
The queen expreſſed uncommon reſent- 1 
ment againſt the authors of this outrage, 
Who were taken into cuſtody, and ordered 
to be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of 
the law. Matueof repeated his complaints 
with great warmth ; and Mr. ſecretary Boyle 
aſſured him, that he ſhould receive ample ſa- 
tisfaction. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance 
he demanded a paſſport for himſelf and his 
family, refuſed the preſents that are uſually 
e Ee made 


2 


nade to ambaſſadors at their departure, and 
Fetited in diſguſt to Holland. From thence he 


Franſmitted a memorial, with a letter from the 
Car, to the queen, inſiſting upon her puniſh- 
. = ng with death all the perſons concerned in of- 


Hering this affront to the perſon of his am- 
; ws. 75h Such puniſhment being altogether 
Finconſiſtent with the laws . of England, the 
Squeen and her miniſtry were thrown into the 
tmoſt perplexity, and held ſeveral councils 


Sto conſider what courſe they ſhould purſue in 


Sthis delicate ſituation. = : 
On the twenty-eighth day of October 
prince George of Denmark died in the 

Wfty-ſixth year of his age, His death was 


Sowing to an aſthma and dropſy, with the 


Writ of which he had been afided_ al- 


moſt from his infancy. He was a prince 
poſſeſſed of many amiable and engaging 


qualities, brave, generous, modeſt, and hy- 
mane, but deflitute of great talents, and 


little qualißed for making a figure in the 


world. He had always lived in great har- 
mony with the queen, who, during the 


whole courſe of their marriage, and eſpeci- 


tally in his laſt illneſs, approved herſelf a pat- 
tern of conjugal fidelity and tenderneſs. At 
the time of his death he was duke of Cum- 
berland, lord Eigh- admiral of Great: Britain, 
generaliſimo of all her majeſty's forces by 
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es and land, and warden of the cinque. 


This event occaſioned ſome changes 
in the miniftry. The earl of Whar- | 
ton was conſtituted lord lieutenant of Ire. 
land; lord Somers appointed prefident 
of the council, and the earl of Pembroke 
created lord high-admiral, Notwithſtand. 
ing theſe promotions of the Whig noble- 8 
men, the duke of Marlborough declined 
apace in his credit with the queen, who 
was privately directed in all her meaſures by 
Mr. Harley, thongh he had no viſible con- 
cern in the government. : 1 
The Tories had exerted themſelves with | 
great induſtry in the new elections; but the 
_ zeal and activity diſcovered by the Whigs in 


7 


-""" My a 


defeating the 8 defign upon Scot- - 


land, had rendered the latter party fo popu- 
lar, that they eaſily gained a conſiderable 
majority. The parliament meeting on the 
ſixteenth of November were informed, that 
as her majeſty did not think it decent to ap- 
po in the houſe ſo'ſoon after the death of 
er conſort, ſhe had, by a commiſſion under 
the great ſeal, appointed the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the chancellor, the lord tre- 
ſurer, the lord-ſteward, and the maſter of 
the horſe, . to repreſent her royal perſon. 
Sir Richard Onflow, being choſen ſpeaker of 
the lower-houſe with the queen's approba- 
| | — — — | tion, = 
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" =Stheir favour ; but as they had been excluded 
from that privilege in the parliament of Scot-' 
land, they were likewiſe declared incapable' 
Jof enjoying it in that of Great-Britain. New 
Ewrits were accordingly iſſued to elect new 
members for the ſhires of Aberdeen and Lin- 
lichgow, in the room of William, lord Had- 
do, and James, lord Johnſtown,  _ 
= Petitions, at the ſame time, were preſent- 
== ed to the upper houſe, by ſome Scottiſh lords, 
concerning their right of voting in the elec- 
tion of the ſixteen peers for Scotland, and 
their power of ſigning proxies. After warm, 
# debates, it was determined, that a Scottiſh 
lord, created a peer of Great-Britain, ſhould 
no longer retain his vote in Scotland; and 
that the noblemen, who were in the caſtle of 
XX Edinburzh, had a right to ſign proxies, af- 
ter having taken the oaths to the govern- 
The Scottiſh peers and commoners that 
ſat in the Britiſh parliament, were divided 
into two parties. The gne was headed by 
the duke of Queenſberry, who was in grear 
credit with the queen and the lord Wn bf : 
by whoſe intereſt he obtained the poſt of ſe - 
== cretary of ſtate for Scotland. The other was 
guided by the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe, 
and Roxburgh, who were ſupported by the 
"x7 earls of Shnderland and lord Somers, but 
| eee ee 


* 


were not, ahle to force themſelves into an 


equal ſhare of the adminiſtration. This 11. 


* 


valſhip had like to have occaſioned a breach 


among the Whig party; but was happily 
prevented from producing any dangerous 
er I 00 Aro 
The principal affair, that came before the 
the parliament during this ſeffion, was the 
raturalizauon.of foreign proteſtants. This 
point was Cebated- with great warmth in 
both houſes, and many ſhrewd arguments 
were advanced on hoth fides of this queſtion. 
"he Whigs ſpoke in favour of the þ:1]: the 


Tories argaed againſt it. 


The latter alledged, that the conflux of 
aliens which would be the natural conſe- 


BE of ſuch a law, might prove fatal to 
the conſtitution: that they would retain a 


 tondnefs for their native countries, and, in 


time of war, act as ſpies and enemies: that 
they would inſinuate themſelves into places 


of truſt and profit; become members of par- 


liament, and, by frequent inter-marnages, 
contribute to the extinction of the Engliſh 
race :. that they would add to the number 
of the poor, already ſo expenſive ; and ſhare 
the bread of the tradeſmen and labourers of 
oo OR 8 | 
"The Whigs, on the other hand, affirmed, 
that, in all political diſquiſitions, it was an 

I oY incon- 


on, the chancellor made a ſpeech to both 
Pouſes, importing, that the commiſſioners 
Were commanded by her majeſty to acquaint 
hem, that ſhe expected they would continue 
to proſecute the war with the ſame vigour 
End reſolution, with which it had hither- 
Ro been.conduQed : that ſhe hoped they 
would enable her to make ſuch augmenta- 
tion of her forces as they ſhould judge neceſſa- 
yy for preſerving and improving the advan- 
ages which the allies had gained in the Ne- 
Wherlands : that ſhe deſired they would pre- 
Pare ſuch bills as might confirm and perfect 
the union: that, if they would propoſe means 
Wor the advancement of trade and manu- 
factures, ſhe would take pleaſure in enact- 
eg ſuch proviſions : and that, as ſhe had 
the moſt fincere regard for the preſervation 
of their liberties and the ſupport of the 
Proteſlant ſucceſſion, ſhe would continue to 
texert her utmoſt endeavours to defeat the 
(deſigns of the pretender, and of all his open 
and ſecret abettors. V 
Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of 
condolence on the death of prince George, 
Wand of congratulation on the ſucceſs of her 
majeſty's arms; the commons took cogni- 
=X tance of controverted elections, which, ſuch. 
is the effect of party-ſpirit, were, without 
the leaſt apparent neceſſity, decided in favour 
; 9 
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ality. Then they proceeded to examine the 
4e branches of the ſupply : they re- 
ſolyed that the forces ſhould be augmented 
with the additional number of ten e ; 
men: and they voted above ſeven millions 
for the ſervice of the uſeing years. 1 

This they propoſed to raiſe by a land- tax 
of four ſhillings in the pound, the duty on 
malt, and ſeveral other articles: but they 


of the Whigs, with the moſt glaring parti: 1 £ 


would have found it difficult to provide funds # 
for the whole ſupply, had not the bank of- 


fered to circulate two millions five hundred 


thouſand pounds in Exchequer bills, for the 1 


government, on condition that the term of A 
their continuance be prolonged for twenty- 
one years, from the firſt of Auguſt, 1711 ; and 


that their ſtock of two millions two hun- 
dred and one thouſand one hundred and ſe- 
_ venty-one pounds, ſhould be doubled, by a 
new ſubſcription, The commons accepted 
the propoſal : and the two-third ſubſidy was 


appropriated for the intereſt of the money 


_ raiſed by this expedient. 


The next object that engaged their atten- 
tion, was the decihon of Scottiſh elections; 
and the queſtion chiefly turned upon this 


point, whether the eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh 
peers were capable of ſitting in the Britiſh 
parliament, Several things were urged in 
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=> conteſtable maxim, that the increaſe of 
People was the means of augmenting the 
wealth and ſtrength of a nation: that this 
maxim was abundantly verified, not only in | 
Pruſſia, Holland, and other Proteſtant coun- * 
Erries, which had greatly increaſed in riches, | 
by means of the foreigners that had there | 
© ſettled; but likewiſe in Great-Britain, where, 5 
by the induſtry and ingenuity of the French | 
| 


E refugees, many new manufaQures had been 
E erected, and old ones improved, ſo as re- 
h merkably to improve the trade ef the na- 
tion, and turn the ballance of it entirely a- 1 
againſt France: that, befides this improve- bl. 
ment of commerce, the French refugees had 1 
contributed greatly to the revolution eſta- 
bliſhment, by putting into the public ſtocks, 
| the beſt part of their own ſubltance, and of 
that of their friends and relations abroad; 
of which there was a late inſtance, in their 
having ſubſcribed near five hundred thouſand 
3 3 into the bank of England; ſo that, 

by a moderate computation, they had up- 
| wards of two millions in the funds of the 
government: that, as they could not be ſup- 

oſed to have brought one half of that money 
into England, ſo 1t was prudent, upon the 
conclufion of the war, to divert them from 
the thoughts of carrying it'abroad, by grant- 
ing them the advantages and privileges en- 
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joyed by her majeſty's natural. born ſubjects; 
an indulgence, which would not only engage 
them to ſettle here, but would likewiſe bring 
over ſuch of their friends and relations, as 
might hope to inherit their eſtates: that the 
French refugees had, at all times, in their 
ſeveral ſtations and capacities, given ſtrong 
2 of their zeal and attachment to the 
| 1 55 conſtitution; and particularly, ſuch 
of them as had been favoured with military = 
employments either in the late or preſent pc 
war, had acquitted themſelves with uncom- BF 
mon bravery and fidelity: that this war had F# 
already conſumed ſuch immenſe numbers of 
men, that it was 3 neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the loſs, by inviting foreigners to ſettle 
in the kingdom; and this expedient was 
equally requiſite, whether the war continued, 
or was drawing towards a period; in the 
former caſe, the ſcarcity of men would be 
| Increaſed ; in the latter, a greater number of 
hands would be wanted to carry on the ſeve- 
ral manufactures: and, in fine, that all the 
objections againſt a naturalization bill, were 
founded on the falſe ſuppoſition,  ** that fo- 
*« reigners would always continue and con- 
„duct themſelves as ſuch ;” a ſuppoſition, 
_ refuted by the experience of this, and of e- 
very other nation. n. 
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= The Tories, unable to defeat the bill en- 

rely, ei ce. in ſome meaſure, to limit 
ts effects, by obliging all foreigners to re- 
eive the ſacrament, according to the inſti- 
ution of the Engliſh church. Had this re- 
Ariction been actually impoſed, i 1 would 
ave been attended with few bad conſe- 
quences, as moſt foreign proteſtants were 
ufficiently inclined to accommodate them- 
elves to the church of England. But it 
was judged more proper to make the terms 
as comprehenſive as poſſible; and, accord- 


ngly, no other condition was required, than 


hat thoſe, who were naturalized, ſhould 
ake the oaths to the government, and re- 


eiye the ſacrament in ſome proteſtant church. 
n this form the bill was carried through 
both houſes, and, at laſt, confirmed by the 

opal aſſent, though not without a number 

of proteſtations from thoſe of the Tory fac- 


The lords next proceeded to enguire into 
the intended invaſion of Scotland, and the 


Tories exclaimed againſt the conduct of the 


miniſtry with great virulence, in that critical 


affair. They accuſed them at once of neglect 
and ſeverity; neglect, in not providing a ſuffi- 
eient number of troops to defeat the defigns 


| ol the enemy; and ſeverity, in apprehend- 
B | ER 2 
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96 The Hiſtory of EncLanp. 
ing lach a number of innocent perſons, bare- 
ly on ſuſpicion. But all the arguments they 
advanced on the ſubject, were fo frivolous, 
and indeed, abſurd, that they were juſlly 
thought to merit no regard. It was there 
fote reſolved, by a great majority, that the 
miniſtry had behaved with all the care and 
fidelity which could reaſonably be expected 
from men in their ſtation.“ 8 
This inquiry, however, gave occaſion to 
a bill for regulating trials in caſes of high 
treaſon in Scotland, according to the method 
of proceeding in England, with ſome ſmall 
variation. This bill was warmly oppoſed by 
all the Scottiſh members, and by ſeveral of 
the Tories; but, notwithſtanding their utmoſt 
endeavours, it was ſpeedily carried through 
both houſes, and, finally, paſſed into a law. 
Nevertheleſs, in order to confole them for 
this diſappointment, the queen agreed to 
grant-an act of grace, by which all treaſons 
were pardoned, except thoſe committed on 
the high ſeas : an exception levelled againſt 
thoſe who had embarked with the pretender. 
Some other matters of leſs importance 
paſſed in this ſeſſion. Major-general Webb, 
having been defrauded of his due honour, 
in a partial repreſentation of the Wy of 
as 37 
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Wy dendale, tranſmitted from Germany, was 
wow thanked by the houſe of commons, för 
the. great and eminent ſervices; which he 
had performed in that e 8 The 
me compliment was paid to the:duke of 
lborough, even before his return to Eng- 
land... When the news arrived of Ghent's 
being taken, the lords and commons congra- 
tulated her majeſty on this laſt great effort of 
a glorious campaign; and the duke, on his 
arrival, was thanked, 5 in the name of the 
peers, by the lord-chancellor, As he was | 
ſuppoſed. to have brought over propolals of 
peace, tbe two houſes preſented an addreſs 
to the queen, requeſting, that ſhe would in- 
ſiſt on the demolition of Dunkirk,” which 
was a neſt of pyrates, that inſeſted the ocean, 
and did infinite prejudice to the trade of 
England. The queen replied, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting on her part to obtain that 
and every other end, ſor which the war was 
undertaken. 

The next addreſs preſented to her majeſty; 
was the ſubje& of much mirth to the public. 
An order had been made by the privy-coun- 
eil, i in purſuance. of her majeſty's 1 
that, in the form of a prayer uſed on her 
acceſſion, the following words ſhould be 
omitted, and that theſe bleſſings may be 
« continued to after ages, make the queen 
l. XXXII. 1 . 
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% we pray thee, an happy mother of chil- 
% dren, who being educated in thy faith and 
fear, may happily ſucceed in the govern- 
% ment of theſe kingdoms.” This order 
ſeeming to intimate, that the queen intend- 
ed to paſt the reſt of her days in widow- 
hood; Mr. Watſon, fon to lord Rocking- 
ham, moved, that her majeſty ſhould be 
humbly requeſted not to ſuffer her juſt grief 
ſo far to prevail, but that ſhe would, in 
compliance with the earneſt wiſhes of her 
ſubjects, entertain thoughts of a ſecond 
marriage. This motion was flrongly ſup- 
ported by all the young members; an ad- 

dreſs was acordingly preſented to her ma- 
jeſty to that purport. The queen ſaid, that 
the proviſion ſhe had made for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, would always be a proof of her 
hearty concern for the happineſs of the na- 
tion; but that the ſubject of their addreſs 
was of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was perſuadec; 
they did not expect a particular anſwer. 
The laws having been found inſufficien 
to puniſh properly the author of the inſult 
offered to the Muſcovite ambaſſador, a bill 
was now 1 by the commons for pre- 
ſerving the privileges of ambaſſadors and 
other foreign miniſters; and eaſily paſſed 
through both houſes, By this act the per- 
ſons of ambaſſadors and thoſe of their ſer- 

. . vants, 


ANNE. 


+ 


vants, were ' effeQually ſecured from the 


ſonable exception in favour of tradeſmen, 

that no perſon ſhould be proſecuted for ar- 

reſting the ſervant of an ambaſſador, 'or. pub- 
hc miniſter, unleſs the name of ſuch ſervant 
was firſt regiſtered in the office of one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and by him tranſmitted 
to the ſheriffs . of London and Middleſex, 


place in their office, 


= to prevent the laying wagers, relating to the 
public; a practice, which had been carried 
== to. an extravagant length, and by which 
many unwary perſons fell a ſacrifice to crafty 
= adventurers, 
March the commons voted: the ſum of one 


L three pounds for the relief of the inhabi- 


: French; and the public buſineſs being now 


= nineteenth day of May. 


ER 


= | tion 


99 
danger of arreſt; though with this rea- 


who-ſhould hang it up in ſome conſpicuous 


At the ſame time another bill was paſſed 


On the fourteenth day of 
| hundred and three thouſand one hundred and 


IJ tants of Nevis and st. Chriſtopher's, who 
bad ſuffered. by the late invaſion of the 


7 finiſhed, the parliament was prorogued to the 


[The Muſcovite ambaſſador ſtill continued 


Peaſe the reſentment of the Czar, an informa- 
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tion was tried at the court of Queen's. bench 
for her majeſty againſt Morton, the laceman, 
and thirteen other perſons concerned in the 
inſult, of which they were found guilty; 
and the ſpecial matter of the privileges of 
_ ambaſſadors-was to be argued next term be- 


fore the judges. About the ſame time, the 


queen gave a very honourable reception to 
two young Muſcovite noblemen,” relations of 


the Czar, who came to London in the courſe 


of their-travels. She likewiſe condeſcended 


to make ſolemn ,excuſes by her ambaſſador, 


Mr. Whitworth, for the. inſult offered to 


Matueof's perſon; to fepair the honour of 
that nobleman by a letter, and indemnify 


him for all his coſts and damages: conceſ- 
_ fions, with which the Czar and his ambaſ- 
fador declared themſelves well ſatisfied. 


The convocation was ſummoned, choſen, 


and returned with the new parliament : bot 
as the old ſactious and violent ſpirit was ftill 


known to prevail, the queen, by writ to the 


archbiſhop, ordered them to be prorogued 


from time to time; ſo that they were not al- 


lowed to fir during this ſeſſion of parliament. 


The French king was by this time 1educed 


to ſuch a low condition by the numerous 


loſſes he had ſuſtained; that he reſolved to 


ſacrifice all the conſiderations of pride and 
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ambition to the re-eſtabliſhment of the pub- 
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W lic tranquility : or, to ſpeak more properly, 
be determined to counterfeit ſuch a diſpoſi- 

W tion, in order to amuſe and cajole the allies, 
© hoping, by this means, either to break the 
© confederacy, or, at leaſt, to prevent them 
from taking the field fo early as they might 
& otherwiſe have been inclined. _ | 
Wich this view he diſpatched the preſident . 
Rouilié privately to Holland, with general 
& propoſals of peace, and the offer of a good | 
barrier to the Stares-general. This mini- 
ſter had a ſecret conference with Buys and 


dam and Gouda at Moerdyke, from whence 
be was permitted to proceed to Woerden, a 
place between Leyden and Utrecht. The 
States, unwilling to take any ſteps in an affair 
Jof this nature, without the participation of 
© their allies, communicated the propoſals of 
France to the courts of Vienna and Great- 
: . 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough arrived at the Hague in- the begin- 
ning of April, and conferred with the grand 
E penſionary, Heinſius, Buys and Vanderduſs 
ſen, on the ſubje of the French propoſals, - 
which were deemed unſatisfactory, Rouillé 
# diſpatched a courier to Verſailles for farther 
iaſtroctions; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough returned to England, to inform the 
| © queen 


Vanderduſſen, the penfionaries of Amſler- 


** 
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- 72 of the progreſs of the negociation. 
is, the better to carry on the deception, 


ſent the marquis de Torcy, his ſecretary for 


foreign affairs, to the Hague with freſh. 
offers, to which the ſtates would give no an- 
ſwer, until they ſhould know the ſentiments 
of the queen of Great-Britain. The duke 
of Marlborough once more repaired to Hol- 
land, accompanied by the lord viſcount 
Townſend, as ambaſſador - extraordinary, 
and joint-plenipoteptiary ; and prince Eu- 
gene being likewiſe at the Hague, the con- 
ferences were immediately opened. 
Torcy now began to act his part in the 
farce. He declared that his maſter. would 
conſent to the demolition of Dunkirk: that 
he would abandon the pretender, and diſ- 
miſs him from his dominions : that he 
would acknowledge the queen's title, and 
the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover: 
that he would renounce all pretenfions to 
the Spaniſh monarchy : and yield the places 
in the Netherlands, which the Dutch de- 
manded for their barrier : and that with re- 
gard to the empire, he would reflore all 
things, as they: were ſettled by the treaty of 
Ryſwick, and demoliſh the fortifications of 
Straſburg. . 5 


Theſe conceſſions were certainly very | 


conſiderable, though perhaps not fully ſa- 
e 112 tis factory, 


3 


in. 10 
veſaQtory, at leaſt, not ſuficiently explicit - 
The nes, however, thought it but reaſon- 
able that they ſhould have ſame other ſecy-. 
rity than the French king's word for, the 
performance of articles; and they there fore 

$ demanded, that, till theſe were executed, 
ſome cautionary towns ſhould be put into their. 
& hands, Beſides, as the recovery of the Span- 
W 1. monarchy was the principal object of 
= the war, they required, that the duke of 
Asen ſhould quit the kingdom within two 
months from the preſent” date; and they 
further inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the 
upper and lower Alface, the town of Straſ- 
burg, the town and caſtellany of Liſle, 
= New Briſac, Fort Lewis, and Hunningen. 
= Lewis was confounded at theſe demands ; 
& though he continued ſome time to diſſemble 
his ſentiments. At length finding it impoſe 
ſible to play the hypocrite any longer, he 
opegly declared that the propoſals of the al - 
lies were ſo extravagant and unreaſonable, 
that he rejected them with diſdain; and 
that hewould expend his laſt farthing, ra- 
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ther than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable 
terms. The conferences being accordingly 
broke off, Roville was ordered to quit Hol- 
and in four and twenty hours; and the 
eonſederate generals reſolved to open the 
campaign without farther heſitation. 
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Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlbo- 


rough repaired to Flanders, and on the 
twenty ſecond day of June the allied army 


was aſſembled on the plain of Liſle, to the 


number of one hundred and ten thouſand 
men. At the fame time the mareſchal 


Villars, efteemed the moſt fortunate general 
in France, appeared at the head of the 
French forces in the plain of Lens, where 


he began to form intrenchments, The con- 


federate generals, having taken a view of 


| his fituation, and finding that he could not 
be attacked without great danger, reſolved 
immediately to lay fiege. o Tournay, the 


garriſon of which Villars bad improdently | 


weakened. 


Ia order the more effeually to SEENTY 


their deſign, they made a motion towards 
Ypres ; and, while the attention of the 


enemy was wholly diverted to that quarter, 
they ſuddenly inveſted Tournay on the 


_ twenty-ſeventh day of June, The town it- 


ſelf was eaſily taken; bat the citadel was 


ſo ſtrong both by art and nature, and the go- 
vernour, lieutenant-general de Surville, ſuch 
an experienced officer, that, though he bad 


only a garriſon of twelve weak battalions, 
he continued to hold out for the ſpace of 


a month with Mcredible valour. 
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BZ choſe of the enemy under ground, and 
= fought with bayonet and piſtol. The volun- 
een on both ſides preſented themſelves to 
theſe ſubterraneous combars, in the midſt of 
mines and countermines big with ruin and 
deſtruction. Sometimes they were kindled 
= by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by de- 
= fign: ſo that great numbers of theſe brave 

men wire bed below ; and about four 
— of the confederates were blown 1 into 
the air by one exploſion, - 


for a general aſſault, the governour offered 
= to ſurrender. Articles were drawn up, and 
© tranſmitted to the court of Verſailles ; but 
Lewis refuſed to ratify them, except on con- 
dition, there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms 
in the Neth Is 1ill the fifth day of Sep- 
= tember. The rejected the propoſal, 


= ed to the laſt extremity, was obliged to ſur- 
render himſelf and his garriſon priſonners of' 
= war, though they were permitted to return 
© © France, on giving their-parole that they 
: & would not act in the field, el a like num 


ber 


e 
* the bg proceeded by the method 
ap, their miners frequently met with 


At length the beſiegers beving effected a ? 5 
breach, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions . 


I and renewed hoſtilivies with redoubled vi- 
© gour ;-and the governour being now reduc-, 
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2 
the two armies approached ſo near, that 
they inſtantly began to canonade each other. 
The French army, amounting to one hun- 


confederates, nearly of the fame number, 


* 
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A 


| | beroof the confederates ſhould be ſent back BY 
r 


Prince ugene and the duke of Marlbo. 


rough reſolved. to improve the advantage 


they had gained; and as Mons was the next 
place of greateſt importance in thoſo quar- 


ters, they determined immediately to lay 


ſiege to that city. With this view they 


paſſed the Schelde on the third day of Sep- 


tember, and detached the prince off Heſſe 


to attack the French lines from the Haiſne 
to the Sambre, which were abandoned at 
bis approach. On the ſeventh day of Sep- 
tember the mareſchal de Bouffſers arrived in 


the French camp at Quievrain ;; content to 


act in a ſubordinate capacity to Villars, al- 


though an older officer than that general. 


ed, that the enemy were-advancing to at- 


tack the body commanded by the prince of 


Heſſe, decamped from Havre, in order to 
2 that detachment. On the ninth the 
lies made a motion to the left, by. which 


dred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted 


behind the woods of la Merte and Trainiere, 
in the neighbourhood of Malplacquet. The 


en- 
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Ihbe duke of Marlborough being inform- g 


10% 
of Lagniere ; the head quarters being at 


which was naturally ſtrong, with triple en- 
trenchments. In a word, they were ſo co- 
vered with lines, hedges, ditches, entrench- 
ments, cannon, and trees laid acroſs, that 


and accordingly, on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, in the. morning, they erected bat - 


* 


about eight o'clock, the attack began. 
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Jof Argyle, and other generals, and ſupport- 
ed by twenty-two: battalions under count 


2 
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uch vigour, that, in ſpite of all the reſiſt- 


Ethan an hour, driven from their entrench- 


3 1 


I he wood of la Merte, and defended by three 


Wained with the moſt deſperate valour on both 
> N | E . ſides. 


encamped with the right towards Sart and 
Bleron, and the left an the edge of the wood 


Blaregnies. The enemy, inflead of attack- 
ing the allies, began to ſortify their camp, 


they ſeemed to be altogether inacceſſible, 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, the 
allies reſolved to give battle to the enemy MW 


- 


teries on the wings, and in the center; and 


* 


igbty-ſix battalions on the right, com- 
manded by general Schuylemburg, the duke 


Lottum, attacked the left of the enemy with 


Poce they could make, they were, in leſs 


Vith fix and thirty Dutch battalions, advan- 


- 
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_ fides: The Dotch compelled the French to Wl 

2 the” fixſt intrenchment; but were re- 
lſed ſrom the ſecond with great ſlaughter. BE 

be prince of Orange renewed the attack W 
os incredible fary ; and the enemy conti- 
nue, for ſame time, to make a moſt obſli- 

nate reſiftance; but, at laſt; ſeeing cheir 
lines forced, their left wing and centre giv- 

jiog way, and their general, Villars, dange- 
Mm wounded, they were glad to abandon 
geld of battle, and retreat townrls' Ba- 

vay, under the conduct of Bouffters. 

"The confederates took ſixteen” pieces of 
cannon, twenty colours, twenty- fx ſtandards, 
and a great number of priſoners; but this 

s the deareſt vidtory they had ever pur- 
chaſed. Above eighteen thouſand of them 
wWete either killed or wounded i in the action; 

. 1a h the loſs of the guemy was not much 
2 Oa the the allies, count 
Lattum, general cant Oxenſtiern, 

. ahb the: marquis af libardine, were kil- 

leg, wird many otherofficers of. diſtinction. 

Fa Eugene wasflightly: wounded on the 

bead. Lieutenent- general Webb received a 
_ ſhot in the groin,; The prince of Orange 
had. two hories ſhot under him, but eſcaped 

t _ unburt; as did likewiſe the doke of Argyle, 

1 tho'. ſevetal muſket. balls penetrated _ 

. by Few) hat, 1. e * 
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= Had the confederates attacked the enemy 
= before they began to form their inttench- 
ments, the battle would have been lefs 
bloody, and the victory more deciſive ; and 
the duke of Marlborough, it is ſaid, was of 
this opinion: but he was perſuaded, by 
prince Eugene, to delay the engagement, 
until they ſnhould be reinforced by eighteen 
hattahons, which had been employed in the 
Gege of Tournay : and, in the mean time, 
the French 'fortified their camp, fo as to 
render it almoſt impregnable. Nevertheleſs, 
with all their advantages, they had little rea- 

ſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs : for, beſides the 
diſgrace of a total defeat, they were fo fe- 
vetely handled, that they were not able to 
5 make any other attempt for the relief of 
Mons, which ſurrendered about the end of 


ä Ogober, nor once more. to look the allies in 
| the face, during thg remaining part of the 


ng ot November 
inter-quarters. 
| Ing mportanceyghap- 
: pened, except one ſharp action, between a 
- detachment of the French army, command- 
ce by the count de Borgh, and a body of 
e Germans, under count Merci. This laft 
d had croſſed the Rhine, in order to penetrate 
into Franche Comte ; but he was attacked 
by the enemy on the twenty ſixth day of 


. campaign. In the 5 
both armies were put 
" & On the Rhine nothin 
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Auguſt, and obliged to retreat with the loſs 
of two. thouſand men. 
The campaign in Piedmont was equally 
inactive. Velt-mareſchal Thaun command- 
ed the confederates in that quarter, the duke 
of Savoy having refuſed to take the field, 
on account of ſome differences which had a- 
riſen between him and the emperor. Thaun 
at firſt gained ſome advantages. He- obliged 
the French to abandon their lines at St. 
Maurice, drove them from thoſe at Feſſon, 
Touted a ſmall body of their troops. at Con- 
flans, and made himſelf maſter of the incon- 
_ fiderable town and caſtle of Anneci. From 
thence he propoſed to continue his march, 
and lay ſiege to Briangon,. and ſome other 
places, but the duke of Berwick: had taken 
ſach meaſures, as fruſtrated his intention, 
though part of the troops under the French 
general were employed in ſuppreſſing an in- 
23 of the Camiſars, and other male - 
contents in the Vivarez. Theſe were en- 
tirely defeated in a pitched battle, and Abra- 
ham, one of their leaders; being taken, was 
broke alive upon the wheel; three and twen- 
ty were hanged, ſeven ſent to the gallies, 


and the reſt committed to priſon; - 
The pope delayed acknowledging king 
Charles under various pretences, until he 


ſhould ſee the end of the campaign, which 


he, hoped would prove favourable to the 
houſe of Bourbon: but, at length, the em- 
peror giving him to underſtand, that his ar- 
= my ſhould take up their winter-quarters in 
= the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, his holineſs folemnly 
= owned: Charles as king of Spain, Naples, 
© The confederates were not ſo ſucceſsful 
in Spain as in Flanders, On the ſeventh day 
ef May, the Engliſh and Portugueſe were 
= defeated at Caya, by the Spaniards under 
S the command of the mareſchal de Bay. The 
calle of Alicant, garriſoned by two Engliſh 
regiments, had been beſieged, and held out 
during the whole winter. At length, the 
cheyaljer D' Asfeldt, who conducted the 
| fiepe, cauſed the rock to be undermined, 
and, having lodged fifteen hundred barrels 


= of gunpowder, ſent work to the governor, 


Syburg, that two of his officers might come 
out, and ſee the condition of the works, 
This offer being accepted, D'Asſeldt in 
perſon accompanied them to the mine; told 
them he could not bear to ſee ſo many brave 
men periſh in the ruins of a place they had 
ſo gallantly defended; and allowed them 
twenty-four. hours to conſider of the choice 
they ſhould embrace. Sy burg continued 
deaf to his remonſtrances; and, with an ob- 
& flinacy which ſurprized the enemy, and a- 

X larmed 
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lar med the garriſon, reſolved to ſtand the 
exploſion. The beſiegers, finding him al- 
together immoveable, ſet fire to the mine, 
at the time appointed; and, when the cen- 
tinels gave notice of this circumſtance, by a 
pre- conderted ſignal, the governor ordered 
the guard to retire, and walked out to the 
parade, attended by ſeveral officers. The 
mine being ſprung, the rock opened under 
their feet, and they falling into the chaſm, 
it inſtantly cloſed, and cruſhed them 10 
VV 
© Notwithſtanding this dreadful incident, 
colonel D*Albon, who ſucceeded to the com- 
mand, determined to hold out the place to 
the laſt extremity. Sir Edward Whitaker 
ſailed from Barcelona to the relief of the 
place; but the enemy being apprized of his 
deſign, had ereted ſuch works, as effectu- 
ally hindered the troops from 0 Then 


83 Stanhope, Who commanded the 
rces, capitulated with the Spaniſh general 


for the garriſon, which marched out with all 


the honours of war, and was conveyed to 
Minorca, where the men were put into 


quarters of refreſhment; _ 


On the' frontiers of Catalonia, general 
Staremberg maintained his ground, and even 

| Fe enemy. He paſſed the Segra 
without oppoſition, reduced Balaguer wich. 
VVV odo 


annoyed t 
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out oppoſition, where he took nine hundred 


4 * 


with a ſtrong garrifon, he repaſſed the river, 
and ſent his forces into winter-quarters. 


the terror of the northern potentates, was, 
by this time, reduced to a moſt wretched 


with too little precaution, he was ſuddenly 
cut off from all means of retreat, was attack- 
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ol his camp, baggage, and artillery, ard 


= Moldavia, in the Turkiſh dominjons, King 
= Auguſtus was no ſooner informed of this ci: - 


= gainft Stanifſaus, and renounced his own re- 
of compulſion, He formed a project, with 
car of Muſcovy, to attzck the Swedes ia 


and the maritime powers prevented this 
== ſcheme from being carried into execution, 
by entering into a guaranty for preſerving 
2 the peace of the empire; by which means 
the Swediſh dominions in Germany were {c + 
cured, Nevertheleſs, the king of Deamaitk 
eclared war againſt Sweden, and, about 
3 tha 


priſoners; and, having ſecured the place 
The king of Sweden, who had long'been 
condition. Having advanced into Muſcovy 


ed by the czar in the neighbourhood of Pul-' 
== towa, was entirely defeared, with the Joſs 


obliged to take refuge at Bender, a town of 


1 cumſtance, than he marched into Poland a- 
fignation, which he pretended was the effect 
tte kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, and the 


three different quarters ; but the emperor. 
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the middle of November, tranfported an 
army over the Sound to Schonen; but they 


were attacked by the Swedes in the neigh- 


bourhood of Heltingierge hare they were 
totally routed, obliged to reimbark 
with the utmoſt precipitation, The war ill 


continued to rage in Hungary, where, how- 
Ever, the malecontents were worſted in ſe- 


veral petty rencounters, 


At the concluſion of the campaign, the 
French king endeavoured. to renew the ne- 
gociation for a peace; though he ſtill ated 


with the ſame inſihcerity as formerly. His 


miniſter, Torcy, maintained a correſpond- | 
ence with Mr. Petkbm, the. reſident of the 
duke of Holftein, at the Hague, to whom 
he. propoied, that conferences for a treaty 
ſhould be again opened; and demanded 
paſſes, by virtue of which the French pleni- 


N might repair in ſafety to Hol- 
apd. Ia the mean time, Lewis recalled. his 
forces from Spain, on pretence of demon- 


itrating his pacific diſpoſition; though it 


was well known that this. meaſure was the 


: effec of neceſſity, as he really wanted theſe 


troops for the defence of his own dominions. 
The States-General refuſed to grant paſſes 


to the French miniſters; conſcious that they 


only intended to ſow jealouſies among the al- 
lies: but they permitted Petkitm to make a 
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IF journey. to Verſailles, in order to lar the 
ſentiments. of Lewis. Mean while, king 
Philip, who acted ſolely by the direction of 


his grandfather, publiſhed a manifeſlo, pro- 


teſting againſt all that ſhould be tranſacted 
at the Hague to his prejudice; and, inſtead 
of yielding Spain and the Indies to bis com- 
= petitor, declared his reſolution of driving 
= Charles from thoſe places that were now in 

== his. poſſeſſion. He named the duke of Al- 
ba and count Bergheyck ſor his plenipoten- 


tiaries, and ordered them to notify their 


= credentials to the maritime powers; but no 
regard was paid to their intimation. He. 
= likewiſe endeavoured, by large promiſes 
and | profeſſions, to engage the duke of 
Marlborough in his intereſt; but all his ap- 
= plication-and addreſs proved ineffetual. 
= Petkum brought back from Verſailles a a 
= kind of memorial, importing, that the mo- 
tives, whieh influenced the Bac king be- 
fore the campaign was opened, no longer 
ſubſiſted: that the winter- ſeaſon naturally 
1 . ceſſation of arms, during which 
he would treat of a peace, without reſtriQ- | 
ing himſelf to thoſe preliminaries which had 
= been ſettled. in the courſe of the former ne- 
= gociation : that, nevertheleſs, though he 
= receded from the form” he would ſtill ad- 
here to the ** ſubſlance” of the preliminaries, 
Bu bees would 
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would treat on the foundation of thoſe con- 


ditions to which he had conſented, and 
would ſend plenipotentiaries to confer with 


thoſe of the allies,” at Whatever time and 


place ſhould be mutually agree. 


From this artful diſtinction between the 


% form“ and “ ſubſtance” of the prelimi- 


naries, and indeed from the whole ſpifit of 
the memorial, the States-General plainly per- 
ceived, that the French king was not fincere 


in his profeſſions; and that he had no other 


deſigo than to amuſe the confederates with 


— 


falſe hopes, in order, if poſſible, to retard 
their. preparations, ' They therefore rejected 


their allies. Y | 


About this time there happened an event 


which gave the Engliſh a fine opportunity of 


exercifing their generoſity. ' Many Germans 


being driven from their habitations by the 


calamities of war, and the ſeverity of the 


ſeaſon,” came over to England, to the num- 


ber of fix thouſand perſons. As they were 
deſtitute of all neceſſaries, they muſt inevit- 


ably have periſhed, had they not. been re- 


| lieved at firit by a daily allowance from the 
queen, and afterwards by the voluntary con- 


tributions 


his propoſal, and came to a reſolution, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to proſecute the - 
war with the utmoſt vigour; and they wrote 
very preſſing letters on this ſubject to all 


A 


8 Aan - - 129; 
tributions of the people. Seyeral were en- 
aged as ſervants: in private families, ſome 
were ſent to Ireland, others to Carolina, 
and the preateſt part were tranſported to 
New York, under the direction of com- 
WW 5 4 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 
fifreenth day of November, the queen made 
a-ſpeech- to both houſes, importing, that 
the enemy had endeavoured, by falſe ap- 
pearances, and deceitful infinuations -0! a 
defire after peace, to create jealouſies and, 
diviſions among the allies; but they had 
been diſappointed ia their expectations; and 
ſuch meaſures bad been taken as made it 
impoſſible for them to diſguiſe their inſin- 
cerity : that God almighty had been pleaſed 
to bleſs the arms of the confederates with a 
moſt remarkable victory, and other ſucceſſes 
which” had laid France open to the impreſ- 
ſton of the allied arms, and conſequently 
rendered peace more neceſſary to that king- - 
dom, than it was at the beginning of the 


: campaign: that ſhe hoped they would ena- 


ble her to proſecute the advantages ſhe had 
gained, by reducing, within proper limits, 
that exhorbitant and oppreſſive power, 
which had ſo long threatened the liberties of 
Chriſtendom: that the great dearth and 
ſcarcity, which afflicted the n of 
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Europe, began, in ſome meaſure, to affect 


Great- Britain: that this calamizy was ſtill 
further enereaſed by the exportation of corn; 
a'traffic to which the merchants were tempt- 
ed by the immenſe profits they gained by 
that practice: that ſhe hoped: the parlia- 


ment would fall upon-ſomemethod to pre- 


vent this growing evil: and that. nothin 
ſhould be wanting on her part to attain fo 
neceſſary and deſirable an end. 
Both houſes preſented warm addrefles, in 
which they expreſſed their joy to ſee her ma- 
_jeſty once more upon the throne after the great 
_ misfortune, - which had deprived them of 
her preſence during the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; congratulated her om the ſacceſs of 
her arms and thoſe of. her allies; and pro- 
miſed to ſupport her in the vigourous pro- 
ſecution of the war. As a proof of their 
ſincerity, the commons granted upwards of 
ſix millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
and eſtabliſned a lottery and other funds, 
to make this great ſupply. At the 
ſame time both houſes thanked the duke of 
. Marlborough for the late victory he had ob- 
tained, and for the many other eminent 
ſervices, which he had performed to the na- 


The affair which chiefly engaged the at- 


ſion, 
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fron, Was, in appearance, of a very trifling 
and  infigaificant nature, but was attende 
with conſequences of the utmoſt importance 
to the public, occaſioned a total change in 
the miniſtry, and, in the end, had like to 
have proved fatal to the very liberties of the 
nation. This was a ſermon. preached by 
Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Sa- 
viour's,. Southwark; a man poſſeſſed of lit - 
tle ſenſe, genius, or learning, but raſh; 
headſtrong, furious, and bigotted, and who 
bad long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the moſt 
violent declamations againſt low churchmen 
and diſſenters, againſt the union and tole- 
ration, in a word, againſt every thing that 
tended to preſerve the peace, or promote the 
welfare of the kingdom. 

He was firſt prelented to a ſmall living in 
Staffordſhire, when, like all other enthu- 
ſiaſts, he ſoon drew about him a croud of 
admirers, Being afterwards preferred by 
a popular election, to the rectory of St. Sa- 
viour's in Southwark, the number of his 
followers, as might be expected, conſidera- 

bly inereaſed; and he was univerſally re- 
| garded by all the great and low vulgar, as 
the principal champion and defender of the 
church, On the fifth day of November, 
a he, in a furious declamation, defended the 
| doQrine of paſſive obedienc? and non-refilt - 
. | ance ;_ 


As containing poſitions contrary to the Revo- 
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"ance z inveigbed againſt the tolergtion and 
_ - diffenters; declared the church was Jange- 
-rouſly attacked by her enemies, and ,flightly 
defended by her falſe friends: he ſounded,” 
as he himſelf expreſſed it, the trumpet for 
„the church, and exhorted the people to 
put on the whole armour of God.“ This 
Harangne was countenanced by Sir Samuel 
Garrard, the lord-mayor, and publiſhed un- 
der his protection: it was extolled by the 
Tories, as a moſt excellent performance, 
and circulated with great induſtry all over 
"SNOOP IO ED, 26. 
On the thirteenth day of December, Mr. 
Dolden, ſon to the late archbiſhop of Vork, 
and member of the preſent parliament, com: 
plained to the houſe of this ſermon of $x- 
cheverel's, and of another in the fame ſtrain, Mi 
which he had preached at the Derby-afſizes, 


Jution-prineiples, n the preſent govern- 
ment; to the Proteſtant ſueceſſion, and con- 
1equently tending to cherifh factions and ex. 
cite inſurrections in the kingdom. Thi 
complaint being ſeconded by Sir Pete 
King and other members, and no one offe- 
ing to ſpeak in the doctor's defence, the mo 
violent paragraphs were read; and the ſe ne 
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dess were voted ſcandalous and ſeditious 
Sacheverel being breught to the bar of the 
houſe, acknowledged himſelf author of 
| both, and mentioned the encouragement he 
had received from the lord-mayor to print 
that which was intitled. The perils of 
& falſe brethren.” Sir Samuel, who was a 
member, denied that ever he had given him 
ſuch encouragement. Sacheverel offered to 
prove the contrary. But, though the houſe, 
Win general, were convinced of the mayor's 
imprudence, they did not think it proper 
to engage him in a conteſt with a man of 
the doctor's character; and the rather, as the 
„conſequence, let it have been what it would, 
could not, in the leaſt, have affected the 
preſent queſtion. The doctor being order- 
Jed to withdraw, the houſe reſolyed, that he 
mould be impeached of high crimes, and 
- miſdemeanours, and Mr. Dolben accordingly 
vas directed to impeach him at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, in the name of all the com- 
-\Wmons of Great-Britain. A committee was 
Wappointed to draw up the articles, and Sa- 
Ncheverel was taken into cuſtody, _ 
= At the ſame time in order to diſcounte- 
Wnance theſe laviſh doctrines, and encourage 
Noe ſpirit of liberty, they reſolved that Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter le 
21 Yor. XXXII. L. "2 Poor, 
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Poor, for having often jaſtiſied the princi. 
ples, on which her majeſty and the nation 0 
"proceeded in the late happy revolution, had WO 
Juſlly merited the favour and recommend. f 
tion of the houſe; and they preſented an BF 
addreſs to the queen, beſeeching her to be. ft 
now ſome dignity in the church on Mr. n 
Hoadly, for his eminent ſervices to the 
church aànd ſtate. The queen promiled to 1 
comply with their requeſt ; but ſuch unhap-. Wl t 
pily was the force of her prejudices, that 2 
' the could never be perſuaded to perform her Wi © 

_  Hoadly was a clergyman of diſtinguiſhed h 

Parts, unblemiſned character, and uncom- | 
mon moderation, who, in a ſermon preached C 
before the lord- mayor of London, had de- 9 
monſtrated the law/fulneſs of reſiſting cruel t 
and wicked governours ; and vindicated the Wl ? 
Revolution, and the preſent government. By 
avowing ſuch maxims, he had expoſed him- | 
ſelf to the hatred of all tbe high- church - 
men, who charged him with having preach- x 
ed up rebellion and ſedition. Many books Wl © 
were written againſt him; but theſe he an- 
ſwered in ſuch a manner as plainly ſhowed, 
that he was as much ſuperior to his antago. 
niſts in abilities, as the doctrine. be ſupport- 
ed was more reaſonable than that which 
they deſended. He as well as biſhop Bur 
i > | ak RE GL-T + ne 
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net and ſeveral other prelates, had been 
treated with great ſeverity in Sacheverel's 


W ſermon; and that incendiary had carried 


his reflections as far back as to archbi- 
hop Grindal, whom, on account of his 
moderation, he called a ** prefidious pre- 
« late, and a falſe fon of the church.” 
The doctor being impeached at the bar of 
the upper houſe, petitioned, that he might be 
| admitted to bail; but as there were no pre- 
cedents for ſuch an indulgence to perſons in 
his ſituation, the commons refaſed to grant 
V % 
Whether the Tories had any hand in ex- 
citing this flame, it is difficult to determine: 
certain it is, they did not fail to contribute 
their affiftance in blowing it up to a higher 
pitch, in order to convert it to their own ad- 
vantage. They boldly affirmed, that the 
| Whigs had formed' a deſign to pull down 
the Auch and that this proſecution was 
only intended to try their flrength, before 
they would proceed to the execution of 
their project. Theſe afſertians were ſup- 
ported and repeated by all the clergy of the 
high. church party, who took care to alarm 
and inflame their hearers; while emiſſaries 
were employed to raiſe a ferment among the 
populace, always ready to engage in any 
tumult, and already diſcontented by the 
. e 


1 
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 ſearcity of: proviſions, that prevailed in the = 


kingdom. 5 

Theſe incendiaries magnified the dan gers 
to which the church was expoſed, from dif. 
ſenters, Whigs and lukewarm prelates: 


whom they invidiouſly repreſented as the au- 


thors of a war, which would, in a little 
time, produce an univerſal famine ; and as 
the immediate encouragers of thoſe Ger- 
man Refugees, who had eat up the bread of 
the poor of England. Thus the glorious 
ſucceſſes of the war, which had reduced the 
power of France to the loweſt condition, 
and the noble inſtances of generoſity, which 
had been ſhown to the unhappy Germans, 
were, by the malice of the Tories, and the 
_ ereduility of the populace, converted into 
INST WT; ͤ 
The articles againſt Dr. Sacheverel be- 
ing exhibited, his perſon was committed to 
the deputy-uſher of the black-rod ; and the 
lords admitted him to bail. Being now at 
liberty, he conſulted ſome, eminent lawyers 
and divines, and, with their aſſiſtance, drew 
up an anſwer to the charge, in which he de- 
nied ſome articles, and others he endeavour- 
ed to juſtify or extenuate. The commons 
having ſent up a replication, declaring they 
were ready to prove the charge, the lords 
v6 | : ap- 
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ip dined the twenty. ſeventh —ç of Febre- 
wy for the trial, in Weſtminſter- Hall. 

The eyes of the whole nation were fixed 
upon this extraordinary trial. It laſted three 
weeks, during which all other buſineſs was ſuſ- 
"pended ; and the queen herſelf was every day 
preſent, 2 in the quality of a private 
pectator. e managers for the commons 

28 Sir John Holland, comptroller of her 
majeſty's houſhold, Mr. ſecretary Boy le, 
Mr. 8 Smith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
Sit james Montague, attorney- general, 
Mr. Robert Eyre, ſolicitor- general, Mr. 
Walpole, treaſurer of the navy, lieute- 
nant general Stanhope, Sir Peter King, re- 

corder of the city of London, Sir Joſeph 
Jekyl, Sir Thomas Parker, Sir David Dal- 
rymple and others. The doctor was defend- 
ed by Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd. Mr, 
Phipps, Mr. Dee, and doctor Henchman. 

Ide arguments for and againſt paſſive- 
obedience and non-reſiſtance ; or, in other 
words, the arguments in ſupport of liberty, 
and thoſe in Rents of flavery, are ſo well 
known, and indeed ſo numerous, that the 
reader will hardly expect to find them in a ge- 
neral hiſtory. The invectives, contained in the 
an, againſt the revolution, the tolera- 

he, 3 tion, 
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tion, the union, the diffenters, and the ad- 
miniſtration, were ſo explicit, and the doctor 
ſo frankly owned himſelf che author of theſe 
ſermons, chat there was no need of any proof 
on that ſubject. The ſpeakers, however, 
on either ſide, exhauſted their whole fund of 
learning and ingenuity.on both theſe topics; 
though, to every impartial and unprejudiced 
perſon, it muſt appcar, that nothing could be 
advanced in favour of the doctor, but a few 
n quibbles, and jeſuitical eva 
„„ bn 
But what the doctor wanted in argument, 
was abundantly ſapplied by the favour of the 
populace. - A.vaſt multitude attended him 
every day to and from Weſtminſter-hall, 
ſiriving to kiſs. his hand, and praying for 
his deliverance, as if he had been a martyr 
and confeſſor. The queen's ſedan was be- 
ſet by the rabble, exclaiming, „God bleſs 
your majeſty and the church: We hope 
your majeſty is for Dr. Sacheverel.” They 
compelled all perſons to lift their hats to the 
doctor, as he paſſed in his coach to the 
Temple, where he lodged; and, among 
- theie, ſeveral members of parliament, whom 
they abuſed and inſulted in a moſt outrage- 
e Rod es TW TIN 
Not content with theſe ioftances of vio- 
leace, they proceeded to greater Wee 


— — 
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and even to overt - acts of rebellion. They 


forced open ſeveral meeting-houſes, broke 
down the pulpits, pews,. and benches, and, 
carrying them into the fields and ſquares, 
committed them to the flames, with repeat- 
ed huzzas of high church and Sacheverel.“ 
They plundered 8 dwelling-houſes of ma- 
ny eminent diſſenters, and threatened to 
pull down thoſe of the Tord-chancellor, the 
earl of Wharton, and the biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry. They even propoſed to attack the bank; 


ſo that the directors were obliged to ſend to 
Whitehall for aſſiſtance. The horſe and foot 


guards were immediately ordered to diſperſe 


the mob, who fled at their approach. Next 
day the'guards were doubled at Whitehall, 
and the trained-bands of Weſtminſter were 
continued in arms during the whole trial. 


The commons beſought the queen, in an 
addreſs, to take effectual meaſures for ſuppreſ- 


ling the preſent tumults, excited and encou- 
raged by Papiſts, Non-jurors, and other 
enemies to her title and government. She 
expreſſed a deep ſenſe of their care and con- 


cern for the public peace, as well as a juſt 
reſentment of theſe tumultuous and violent 
proceedings. She publiſhed a proclamation 
for ſuppreſſing the tumults, and ſeveral per- 
ſons being apprehended, were afterwards 
tried for high treaſon, Two of them were 
ET 5 found 
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found guilty, and condemned to die ; but, 
as a proof of the queen's prejudices, neither 
of them ſuffered,  _ cm 
_ The commons preſented another addreſs, 
in which they thanked her majeſty for the 
.gracious anſwer ſhe had given to their firſt 
remonſtrance. They took this opportunity 
to aſſure her, that the proſecution of the 
commons againſt Dr. Henry Sacheverel, pro- 
ceeded only from the indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion they lay under to vindicate the late hap- 
py Revolution, the glory of their royal de- 
liverer, her own title and adminiſtration, the 
- preſent eſtabliſhment and Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
Hon, together with the toleration, and the 
quiet of the government; and they declared 
that they would, upon all occaſions, venture 
all that was dear to them, in ſupport of 
. theſe ineſtimable blefſings, 
When the doctor's council had finiſhed his 
defence, he himſelf recited a ſpeech, in 
. which he contradicted almoſt every word of 
his ſermon. He juſtified his intentions to- 
wards the queen and the government; and 
ſpoke in the moſt reſpectful terms of the Re- 
volution, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. He 
maintained, indeed, the doctrine of paſſive- 
obedience and non- reſiſtance, as a maxim of 
the church in which he was educated ; and, 
by many pathetical expreſſions, endeavour: 
5 RE? 2 el 


? 
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ed to move the compaſſion of the audience. 
This ſpeech was ſo much ſuperior, both in 
file and ſentiment, to the doctor's own com- 

fitions, that it was univerſally believed to 

ave been made for him; and it was com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been the joint pro- 
duction of Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smalridge, 


Dr. Friend, Sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr. 


Phipps. ry ng | 
On the tenth day of March, the earl 


of Nottingham having ſignified to the lords, 
that he had ſomething to communicate to 


their lordſhips, they immediately adjourned 


to their own houſe, when the earl propoſed 


the 3 queſtion : % Whether, in pro- 
i ſecutions by impeachments for high crimes 
« and miſdemeanors, by writing or ſpeak- 


ing, the particular words ſuppoſed to be 
* criminal, were neceſſary to be expreſsly 
* ſpecified in both impeachments?” - The 


judges being conſulted, gave it as their opi- 
nion, that, according to law, the grounds 
of an indictment or impeachment ought to 
be expreſsly mentioned in bon. 
Had this maxim been admitted, it would 


have overturned the whole proſecution, and 


the commons would have been obliged to 
begin it afreſh. But one of the lords havin 

ſuggeſted, that the judges had delivered 
their opinion according to the rules of Weſt- 


minſter« 
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minſter-hall, and not according to the uſage Wl 
of parliament, the houſe reſolved, that, in 
impeachments, they ſhould proceed accord. WM 
ing to the laws of the land, and the law and 
uſage of parliaments ; and for this reſolu- 
tion they had the precedent of Dr, Manwa- 
ring, in the reign of Charles the firſt, 
On the ſixteenth day of the month, the 
queen being in the houſe incognito, they 
proceeded to conſider, whether the commons 
had proved the articles. exhibited againſt 3 
Dr. _ Sacheverel. The carl of Whar- 
ton began the debate by obſerving, that the 
doctor ſpeech and ſermon were in a very 
different ſtrain: that the former was a full 
confutation and condemnation of the latter: 
that all he had advanced about non-reſiſt- 
ance and unlimited obedience, was falſe and 
ridiculous: that the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, as urged by the doctor, was not re- 
concileable to the practice of churchmen: 
that, if the Revolution was not lawful, ma- 
ny in that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, 
were guilty of blood, murder, rapine, and i 
ij uſtice; and that the queen herſelf was no 
lawful ſovereign, ſince the beſt title ſhe had 
to the crown, was her parliamentary title, 
founded on the Revolution. . 

He was anſwered by lord Haverſham, in 
a long ſpeech, Lord Ferrers ſaid, that * 9 
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_ oder was guilty of ſome fooliſh un- 
N ate expreſſions, he ought to have been 
WT cried at common law ; but he doubted whe- 
ther, even in the inferior courts, there would 
have been ſufficient matter to convict him, 
Tube carl of Scarborough alledged, that the 
Revolution was a nice point, and above the 
law, and he therefore moved, that they 
W fhould adjourn the debate, and take time to 
& conſider before they gave judgment. 

= Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
W obſerved, that the neceſſity and legality of 


reſiſtance muſt certainly be allowed in ſome | 


| extraordinary caſes ; ; but that, in his opi- 
nion, this maxim ought to be concealed from 
the people, who are naturally too apt to re- 

ſiſt: that the Revolution was not to be 
boaſted of, or made a precedent; but that a 
mantle ought to be thrown over it, and it 
ſhould be called a vacancy or abdication : 
that the original contract were dangerous 
words, not to be mentioned without great 
caution: that thoſe who examined the Re- 


== volutian too nicely, were not its friends: 
and that there ſeemed to be a neceſlity for 
preaching up non · reſiſtance and paſſive-obe- 


8 dience at a time, when reſiſtance Was jul- 
| tified, 
The duke of Argyle afirmed, that the 
: ogy! bad, in all | ages, delivered up the 
Nights | 
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rights and privileges of the people, preach · 
ing up the king's power, in order to govern 
the more eaſily ; and therefore, they ought 
not to be ſuffered to meddle with politics, 
The earl of Angleſey acknowledged, the 
doctor had preached nonſenſe, but ſaid that 
. * was no crime. The duke of Leeds alledged, 
that they ought to diſtinguiſh between Re- 
volution and reſiſtance ; for, had not the 
firſt ſucceeded, the laſt would certainly have 
been rebellion, ſince he knew of no other 
than hereditary right. OE E 

| The biſhop of Saliſbury obſerved, that 

nothing could be more falſe than an opinion, 
too commonly received, that the church of 
England had always condemned reſiſtance, 
even in caſes of tyranny and oppreſſion : 
that the books of the Maccabees, bound up 
with the bible, and approved by the articles, 
as containing examples of life and rules of 
conduct, though not conſidered as any part 
of the cannon of ſcripture, furniſhedga full 
and clear precedent for reſiſting and ſhaking 
off the government of tyrants: that the 
Jews under that brave family, not only de- 
fended themſelves againſt Antiochus, but 
formed themſelves into a free and indepen- 
dent ſtate: that the homilies of the church 
_ were only directed againſt unprovoked rebel- 
lion; ſuch as had been uſually excited againſt 


_ 
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Ye kings of England, while they were re- 
gulating their conduct by the laws of the 
fand : that, nevertheleſs, at the very time 
of compoling theſe homilies, queen Eliza- 
beth had aſſiſted, firſt the + Scots, afterwards 
the French, and towards the end of her 
days, afforded her protection to the States 
of Holland, who not only reſiſted, but 
like the Maccabees of old, ſhook off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and erected a new form of 
government: that, in this, ſhe, was juſtified 
by the beſt writers of the age, and afliſted 
by her parliaments and convocations, who 
gave her ſubſidies for that purpoſe : that 
the ſame principles prevailed during the 
whole reign of king James : that in the 
beginning of king Charles's reign, he aſſiſted 
the Rochellers in their rebellion ; aſked and 
obtained ſupplies from the parliament to en- 
ble him to ſupport them more effeQually ; 
and even ordered a faſt to be held for their ſuc- 
refs : that, ſoon after, indeed, new notions of 
the divine right of kings were invented ; 
theſe, at their firſt riſe, were condemned by 
a ſentence of the lords; and Mainwaring, 
who firſt broached them, incurred a ſevere 
cenſure from the parliament, even though he 
fabmitted, and retracted his opinion: that, 
during the long diſcontinuance of parlia- 
ments that followed, this became the prevail- 


vulſions: that, after the reſtoration, the 
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ing doctrine, and encouraged the govern. 
ment to venture on many actions, which 


gave occaſion to the enſuing civil con- 


ſame maxim was revived; engaged king 


Charles in many diſputes with his parlia- 


3 


ments; was one chief cauſe of the unhap- 


py cataſtrophe of king James; and yet its 


warmeſt aſſerters were the firſt who pleaded 


for reſiſtance. when they thought themſelves 
oppreſſed. The ſame arguments were in- 


forced by the duke of Devonſhire, the lord 


chancellor, the lords Somers, Hallifax, aud 


i Mohun. 8 Tow 


The archbiſhop. of York, the duke of 


Buckingham, the earl of Nottingham, ard 
other leaders of the Tory intereſt, declared, 
that they never read ſuch a piece of mad- 


neſs. and nonfenſe as Sacheverels ſermon ; 


but they did not think him guilty of a mi- 


demeanour. Next day Dr. Wake, biſhop 


of Lincoln, accuſed Sacheverel of having 
made a ſtrange and falſe repreſentation of 


the deſign for a comprehenſion, which had 
been ſet on foot by archbiſhop Sancroft, 
promoted by moſt eminent divines of the 


Church of England, and again revived and 


encouraged ' by. king Willam and queen 
Mary, though it unhappily miſcarried ; add- 
ing, that ſome eps ought to be taken for 


pu- 


FEC 
putting a ſtop to ſuch preaching, as, if not 
corrected in time, might kindle heats and 


church and ſtate. e 

Doctor Trimnel, biſhop of Norwich, ob- 
ſerved, that Sacheverel had been guilty of 
moſt unpardonable inſolence, in Arraigning 
archbiſhop Grindal, one of the moſt emi- 
nent reformers, as a perfidiovs prelate, 


for having favoured the diſcipline of Ge- 


neva : that his arrogance was no leſs ap- 
parent, in preſuming to preſcribe rules to 


they ought © to thunder out their anathemas 
“ apainſt ſchiſmatics :” that the proper uſe 
of theſe ſpiritual weapons was to ſuppreſs 
vice, immorality and profaneneſs among the 
members of the church; but that they 
could never be employed with advantage 
= forthe conviction of heretics or ſchiſmatics, 
= who were rather to be won by gentle treat- 
ment and chriſtian forbearance : that he 
= Himſelf had been an eye-witneſs of the good 
effects of the toleration, and had been in- 
ſtrumental in,reconciling ſeveral diſſenters to 
ce church: that, notwithſtanding the many 
flriking circumſtances, which tempted one 
to form ſuch an opinion, be would not take 
upon him to charge the doctor, or any of his 
Particular friends, with the popular tumults 


IH 


animoſities, that would endayger both 


to his ſuperiors, by telling them, when 
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ſecution, while he was proſecuted for offend- 


2 .. 4 8 


ver believe, until he was forced by neceſ. 
ty, that any member of the church f 
England, who had acknowledged the go. 
vernment, much leſs any clergyman, who 
| had fo often profefled his obedience in 
church and ſtate, had been any way acceſ- i 


did not pretend to any great ſhare of con- 


that had lately been excited; but he could 
not help remarking on the inflammatory 
prayers, which he had publiſhed on this 
occaſion, repreſenting himſelf as under per- 


ing a ainſt the law, by thoſe, who, in com- 
mon juſtide, ought to be thought the faireſt 
accuſers, and before their lordſhips, who 
were juſtly allowed to be the moll impar- 
tial judges: that, bowever, he would ne- 


e 


ſary to thoſe threatenings, which had been 
thrown out, particularly againſt ſuch biſhops, 8 
as ſhould happen to condemn the doctor: 
that, for his own part, from what he bad 


Teen of this cauſe, he. was likely to be "2 14 


one of thoſe biſhops; and, though be 


rage, he frankly owned, that, he was by 
no means ſo apprehenſive of what 0 8 
befall himſelf, for condemning the dodo, 3 
as of what would Probably befall the fare. £ 
ſhould he eſcape unpuniſhed ; that, never 
theleſs, he wiſhed he might be treated wid 
al e moderation; 3 and that thole 
we. whole 


r EN. + 4 
* wholeſome ſeverities“ which he recom- 
mended in his ſermon, might not be uſed 
G. 
No perſon offering to ſpeak in the doctor's 
defence, it was voted that the commons had 
made good the articles of the charge exhi- 
bited againſt him; and he was found guilty 
by a majority of ſeventeen voices, though 
five and thirty peers proteſted againſt this 
deciſion. He was prohibited from preach- 
== ing for the ſpace of three years; and his two 
ſermons were ordered to be burned by the 
8 dands of the common hangman, in preſence 
of the lord mayor and the two fheriffs of 
oo Ob 3: 
Ihe lords likewiſe ordered, that the exe- 
== cutioner ſhould commit to the ſame flames 
de famous decree of the univerſity of Ox- 
brd, as containing poſitions contrary to the 
= confiitution of the kingdom, and deſtructive 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. A like ſen- 
ience was paſſed upon a book, intitled, 
A collection of paſſages referred to by 
by Dr. Sacheverel, in his anſwer to the arti- 
ont cles of impeachments.” Theſe he had 
doe ſeledded from impious books, lately publiſh- 
ar <d, and they were read by his council as 
ver; Proofs that the church was in danger. 
vids In all probability, a more ſevere puniſh- 


hoſe # ment would have been inflicted upon Sache- 
TR. Mz rerely 
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the fifth day of April the queen came to the 8 


to the eighteenth day of the ſame month. 


he ſtill reſolved to renew the ſame ſcheme; 


dent from the whole of his conduct. His 
miniſters ſtill maintained a correſpondence 


verel, had not the lords been afraid of ex- 
citing ſome popular commotion. The To- 
ries therefore confidered this circumſtance as 
a victory obtained over the Whig party, and 
they celebrated their triumph with bonfres, 


Illuminations, and other marks of joy. On 


houſe of peers, where, after having thanked 
the parliament for the large ſupplies they 
had granted, and expreſſed her concern for 
the neceſſary occaſion, which had con umed 
ſo much of their time, ſhe prorogued them 


Though the French king had failed in 
his deſign of ſowing jealouſies and diviſions 
among the allies during the laſt-negociation, 


for that this was the only intention in the 
conferences. that ſucceeded, is but too evi- 


with Petkum, and by means of that gentle- 
man, he entreated the States- general tht 
the negociation might be reſumed. In o 
der, the more eaſily, to obtain their conſeut, 
he diſpatched a new plan of pacifcation, in 
which he promiſed to renounce his grand- 
ſon, and to comply with all their other de- 
mands, provided the electors of 2475 1 
1 | And! 
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= B2varis ſhould bereflored to 1 eſtates and 
A dignities. 

Theſe propoſals being, rejected, andiber 
| plan was offered, and communicated. to the 
minillers of the emperor and the queen of 
Great-Britain, Then Petkum wrote a let- 
WT ter to the marquis de Torcy, importing, 
= thatthe-allies required his moſtchriſtian ma- 
ey mould declare, in. plain and expreſs. 
WT tcrms,. that be co ented to all the pr 3 
WF aries, except the thirty-ſeventh, which ſti- 
= palated a ceſſation of arms, in caſe the 
= Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be delivered up to 
* bog Charles in the ſpace of two months, 
He (aid, the allies would ſend paſſports. to 
WE the French miniſters to come and treat of 
an equivalent for this article. Lewis pre- 


5 3. tended to agree even to this condition, and 
appointed the mareſchal D'Uxelles and the 
Abbe Polignac his plenipotentiaries. 
„The States, conſcious of the pernicious 
if 'Y deſigns of the French miniflers, would not 
„ low them to enter Holland, bur ſent their 
, deputies, Buys and Vanderduſſen, to meet 
aa mem at Gertruydenburg. Mean while, 
d. bey defired the queen of England to per- 
le. mit the duke of Marlborough to come over 
ne aud affilt in the enſuing conferences. The 
na fo houſes of parliament ſeconded their re- 


qu alt in a joint addreſs to ber majeſty, who 
| ang 
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replied, that ſhe had already given direc-" 
tions for his departure, and that ſhe was 
glad to find they concurred with her ju a 
jult ſenſe of the duke's eminent ſervices. 
From this incident the queen might have 
learned the great intereſt of the duke as well 
in England as in Holland, and, of conſe- 
- quence, the abſolute neceſſity of retaining. 
him in her ſervice; but, notwithſtanding 
theſe circumſtances, of which ſhe could not 
fail to be fully perſuaded, ſhe continued 
more and more to withdraw her confidence 
from that nobleman, and re ſolved to effect 
& total change in her miniſtry, _ 
The plenipotentiaries being met at Ger- 
truyenberg, the Dutch miniſters inſiſted, 
that Lewis ſhould agree to the entire ceſſion 
of Spain and the Indies to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and ſubmit to every other article of the 
reliminaries, Lewis propoſed, that ſome 
{mall proviſion ſhould be made for the duke 
of Anjou, which might induce him to part 
with Spain the more eaſily. He men- 
tioned the kingdom of Arragon ; and this 
propoſal being rejected by the allies, he de- 
nanded Naples and Sicily. The allies ob- 
ng that Naples was already in poſſeſiion 
of the houſe of Auſtria, he confined him- 
ſel? to the kingdoms of Sicily and Sardinia, 
e offered to deliver up four cautionary 


town: 
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| towns in . as a ſecurity for Philip's 
S eYacazting Spain; and he offered to furniſh - 
= the confederates with a monthly ſum of mo- 
ney, to defray the expence of expelling that 
prince from his dominions, in caſe he refuſ- 
cd to refign them voluntarily. f 
The allies replied, that the eftornion of 
Spain to the houſe of Auſtria was the rand 
odject, for which the war was undertaken ; 
W that as Lewis had placed his grandſon on 
de throne of that kingdom, it was certain- 
Is in his power to make him reſign it; and 
4 chat without this condition, no treaty could | 
be concluded. The ſubſtance of the confe- 

rences was communicated to lord Town- 
= ſend, and count Zinzendorf, the Imperial | 
plenipotentiary; who were both of opinion, 
= that the French king had no other Pont 
7D than to amuſe and deceive the allies. 
= The negociation laſted from the nine- 
teenth day of March to the twenty-fifth day 
of July, during which time the conferences 
were frequently interrupted, and a great 
- many diſpatches ſent to-and from Verſailles. 
At length, the French plenipotentiaries re- 
turned to Paris, after having wrote a letter 
. to the penſionary, importing, that the de- 
mand of the allies could not be granted. 
: Lewis was probably induced to take this 
of ig ow 300 ons he had conceived of ſee- 


ing 


1 1 


ſtudied pretences to evade the execution of 
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ing a change in the Engliſh . miniftry, and 
of being chereby enabled to obtain more ſa- 
vourable terms. 


401 
Il 


my had {departed from the foundation on 
which the negociation had begun, and had 


the capital points, the reſtitution of Spain 
and the Indies; and, in a word, that France 
had no other view than to ſow jealouſies and 
diſſenſions among the allies. | Lord Town- 
ſend, in a memorial, informed them, that 
the queen entirely approved their reſolution, 
and all the ſteps they had taken in the courſe 
of the negoclation; and that ſhe was fully 
determined to proſecute the war with all poi- 
fible vigour, until the enemy ſhould be com- 
elled to accept ſuch terms of peace, as' ⁶ 
might ſecure the tranquillity of the chriſtiau 
The conferences did not retard the op*- 
rations of the campaign. On the fifteentk Jn 
day of April, prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough ſet out from the Hague for 
Tournay, in order to aſſemble the forces, WF © 
which were quartered on the Maeſe, in Flau- t! 
ders, and in Brabant. On the twentieth, they 
ſuddenly advanced to Pont- a- Vendin, in 
order to attack the lines, which the French 
had been forming all che 3 5 \ 
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= fee to cover Doway, and other frontier 
towns, which were moſt expoſed to the con- 
federate arms. The troops left for the de- 
fence of the lines, retired at the firſt fight 
of the allies, who, having thrown bridges 
| over the Scarpe, the duke of Marlborough, 
witk his diviſion, paſſed the river and en- 
camped at Vitri. Prince Eugene remained 
on the other fide, and laid ſiege to Doway, 
the enemy retreating towards Cambray. ' 
* NMarefchal Villars fil} commanded the 
French forces, which were extremely nume 
wus, and tolerably well provided, conſider- 
W ing the wretched ſituation of that kingdom. 
Indeed the number was increaſed by this cir- 
= cumfiance, for many fled into the army, as 
the only means of ſaving themſelves from 
dle dreadful proſpect of dying of hunger. 
The mareſchal, having aſſembled all his 
forces, croſſed the Schelde, end encamped 
at Bouchain, declaring he would give battle 
to the confederates. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough altered the diſpoſition of his troops, 
aud took proper precautions for Wat | 
W the: enemy. 
= Villars advanced in order of battle; but, 
upon perceiving the ſituation of the allies, 


J 
L 
be marched back to the heights of St. Lau - 
5 
'y 


ence, where he fixed his camp. His inten- 
uon was, by continual EIT, to interrupt 
: _ "00. 
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the ſiege of Doway, which was reſolutehy — 
deſended dy a numerous garriſon, under 
monſieur Albergotti, who made a number $ 
of deſperate ſallies, in which the beſiegen Wl 
Joſt a great many men. They were like- 
wiſe repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults; but ſtil 
proceeded with indefatigable perſeverance, MW 
until the garriſon, being reduced to the lat, 
extremity, were obliged to ſurrender, ol 
the twenty ſixth day of June. _ 
The generals, finding the enemy fo logg. | 
th entrenched between Arras and Misamon, Wh 
that they could net be attacked without 
- great danger, reſolved to beſiege Bethune, Wi 
which was inveſted on the fifteenth day «f 
July, and ſurrendered on the twenty nin 
of Auguſt. Villars quitted his intrenci-W 
ments with a deſign to raiſe the fiege ; bu, 
upon viewing the ſituation of the allies, . 
thought proper to alter his reſolution, a 
returned once more to his camp. Soon 2, 
ter, the confederates reduced the towns d 
Aire and St. Vincent; and then the arma 
on both ſides were put into winter - quarten WP. 
The campaign on the Rhine Was entire 
inactive, nor was any thing of moment ta 
acted in Piedmont. The dake of Savvy 
being indiſpoſed and out of humour, 1 
command of the forces ſtill remained vel 
Aa. count Thaun, Who ee to n Ly 
A di i 
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| Alps, and force his way into Dauphinẽ; but 
che duke of Berwick had thrown up in- 
= trenchments in the mountains, and taken 
ſuch precautions to defend them, as defeat- 
ed the deſigns of the Imperial general. | 

= Greater achievements were performed in 
Spain, where both parties were conquerors and 
WT conquered by turns, General Stanhope, at the 
head of the horſe and dragoons, attacked the 


S Stanhope charged in perſon, and with his 
own hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, who com- 
manded the guards of Philip. The Spaniſh 
W horſe were entirely defeated, together with 
W nine: battalions of foot that eſcaped by fa- 
voor of the darkneſs; and the main body of 
che army retreated with the utmoſt precipi- 
i fation to Lerida. General Staremberg pur- 

oed them to Saragoſſa, where he found 
chem drawn up in order of battle; and an 


JE | Augult, the enemy received a total deſeat. 


een thouſand taken, together with all their 


| Þ triumph, while Philip, with the remains 


u ent his queen and ſon to Victoria, he re- 
aied to Valladolid, in order to aſſemble 
Vol. XXXII. „„ 


S whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennarac 


A engagement enſuing, on the ninth day of 
5 Five thouſand of their men were killed, ſe- 


Wartillery, and a great number of colours and 
aadards. King Charles entered Saragoſla 


df bis army, retired towards Madrid. Having, 
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the ſiege of Doway, which was reſoluteh Wl es 
. defended by a numerous garriſon, unde 
monſieur Albergotti, who made a numbe 
of deſperate ſallies, in which the beſiegen 
Joſt a great many men. They were lite. 
wiſe repulſed in ſeveral affaults ; but ill 
proceeded with indefatigable perſeverance 
until the garriſon, being reduced to the lat 
- extremity, were obliged to ſacrender, ol 
the twenty ſixth day of June. 
The generals, finding the enemy ſo ſtrong: 
- 17 entrenched between Arras and Micamont, i 
that they could net be attacked without 
- great danger, reſolved to beſiege Bethune, i 
Which was inveſted on the fifteenth day of WM 
; July. and ſurrendered on the twenty -nin 
of Auguſt. Villars quitted his intrench- 
ments with a deſign to raiſe the fiege ; ba 
upon viewing the ſituation of the allies, MY 

thought proper to alter his reſolution, ad 

teturned once more to his camp. Soon 2. 
ter, the confederates reduced the towns «ip 

| Aire and St. Vincent; and then the ar mia 

on both ſides were pat into winter. quarten 
The campaign on the Rhine was entire. 
inactive, nor was any thing of moment tra: 

acted in Piedmont. The duke of Saas 
being indiſpoſed and out of humour, ti: 
command of the forces ſtill remained vel 
4a. count Thaun, Who tene to * 
Alpi 
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e,, and force his way into Dauphin; but 
e coke of Berwick had thrown up in- 
== trenchments in the mountains, and taken 
ſuch precautions to defend them, as defeat- 
ed the deſigns of the Imperial general. 

Greater achievements were performed in 
Spain, where both parties were conquerors and 

| conquered by turns, General Stanhope, at the 
bead of the horſe and dragoons, attacked the 
= whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennara. 
WE Stanhope charged in perſon, and with his 
Jon hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, who com- 
manded the guards of Philip. The Spaniſh 
horſe were entirely defeated, together with 
nine battalions of foot that eſcaped by fa- 
vour of the darkneſs; and the main body of 
the army retreated with the utmoſt precipi- 
ation to Lerida. General Staremberg pur- 
ſued them to Saragoſſa, where he found 
chem drawn up in order of battle; and an 
engagement enſuing, on the ninth day of 
WAugult, the enemy received a total deſeat. 
Five thouſand of their men were killed, ſe- 
Nen thouſand taken, together with all their 
artillery, and a great number of colours and 
aandards. King Charles entered Saragoſſa 
gn triumph, while Philip, with the remains 
Wor bis army, retired towards Madrid. Having 
Went his queen and ſon to Victoria, he re- 
paired to Valladolid, in order to aſſemblæ 

P es. Eee 
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' His ſcattered troops, ſo as to compoſe ano. Wl 
%% . 
The good fortune of Charles was of ſhort 
continyance. Stanhope propoſed, that a 
body of troops ſhould be poſted at Pampe- 
luna, the only paſs by which the French 
king could ſend forces to Spain. But this 
prudent meaſure was neplected, and king 
harles proceeded to Madrid, which was 
abandoned by all the grandees ; and he had 
the mortification to find, that all the Caſti- 
lians were attached to his competitor, _ 
While his forces lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the king of 
France, at the requeſt of Philip, ſent the 
duke of Vendome to take the command of the 
Spaniſh army, which was, at the ſame time, 
reinforced by detachments of French troops, 
Vendome was a general of great reputation, 
and many volunteers flocked to his ſtandard. | 
The Caftilians, too, exerted themſelves with 
great induſtry, in order to ſupport their ſo- 
vereign: fo that, in leſs than three months 
ofter his defeat at Saragoſſa, Philip was in 
a condition to go in queſt of his rival. 
Charles, on the other hand, was entirely 
neglected, by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to 
ſupport him. The court of England was 
ſo much engaged in party diſpates, that it 
had not leiläre to attend to foreign tranſac- 
oe th e "tions, 


/ 


13 


— — 


„e 


tlons. The emperor was ſq apprehenſive of 
a war between the Grand Signior and the: 
Czar, that he was afraid to diminiſh his, 
army in Hungary. 5 

In the beginning of November, Charles 
marched back to Saragoſſa, and cantoned 
his troops in the neighbourhood of Ciſuen- 
tes, where Staremberg fixed his head-quar- 


| ters. General Stanhope was quartered in the 
| little town of Brihuega, where he found him- 


ſelf ſuddenly ſurrounded by the whole Spa- 


ni army. He immediately ſent an account 


of his ſituation to Staremberg, and that ge- 

neral was no ſooner apprized of his danger, 
than he aſſembled the troops, and ſet out to 
his relief, But, before his arrival, Stan- 
hope, being attacked by the enemy, was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf and all his forces 


priſoners of war, to the amount of 'two 


thouſand men, including three lieutenant- 
generals, one major-general, one brigadier, 


and all the colonels and officers of the re- 


ſpeddive regiments. 


| Staremberg being ignorant of this addid-: 


onal misfortune, continued to advance to- 


wards Brihuega ; but the roads were ſo 
bad, that night overtook him before he 


| reached the heights in the neighbourhood 
of that place. The troops lay on their arms 
| near Villa. vicioſa, Nan 
ee $ 4 


the 
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were attacked by the enemy, who doubled 
| their number. Staremberg's left wing was 
entirely routed, all the infantry that com- 
| poſed it being either killed or taken : but 
| the victors, inſtead of purſuing the blow, 
began to plunder the baggage ; and Sta- 
remberg with his right wing fought their 
left with the moſt obſtinate valour till night. 
Then the enemy retired in diſorder, leaving 
him maſter of the field of battle and of all 
their artillery. Six thouſand. of them fell 
upon the ſpot ; but the allies had ſuffered fo 
ſeverely, that the general could not maintain 
his ground, He therefore cauſed the can- 
non to be nailed up, and returned to Sara- 
| ay from whence he marched into Cata- 
onia. Thither he was followed by Ven- 
dome, who reduced Balaguer, in which he 
had left a 3 and obliged him to take 
refuge under the walls of Barcelona. A- 
bout this time the duke de Noailles laid 
ſiege to Gironne, which he took, notwith- 


king Charles was now confined to the ſin- 
gle province of Catalonia, and even that 
lay open to the incurſions of the enemy. 
Nothing of importance happened on the 
ſide of Portugal, from whence the earl of 


permiſſion. After the battle of Pultowa the 
EY „ czar 


ſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon: ſo that 


Galway returned to England by the queen's 


dier of Muſcovy ſubdued all Livonia; but, 
tough the mediation of the allies, he and 


[ king. Auguſtus agreed to a neutrality for 


Pomerania. The king of Sweden ſtill re- 
mained at Bender, and the grand ſignior eſ- 


pouſed his cauſe ſo warmly, as to declare 


| war againſt his Czariſh majeſty, Hoſtilities 
| were carried on between the Swediſh and Da- 


| niſh fleets with various ſucceſs. The male- 
contents in Hungaria received repeared over- 
throws in the courſe of this ſummer ; but 
they were tempted to perſevere in their re- 


volt by the rupture between the Ottoman 


Porte and Ruſſia. They flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of aſſiſtance from the Turks 
and they expeQed engineers and money from 


the French. pe | 

In England the Tories began to execute 
the ſcheme they had formed for eſfecting 
the ruin of the Whig miniſtry. By the in- 
trigues of Harley and Mrs. Maſham they 


had entirely ſecured the confidence of their 


ſovereign ';. by the trial of Dr. Sachevere] 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of the favour 
of the populace. From all parts of the 
kingdom they procured addreſſes to the 
queen, afferting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, her 
hereditary right, and condemning all refiſt- 
ance-as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon 
antimonarchical and republican principles. 
| N 3 The 
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130 The Hiſtory of EnGLand. 
The par & to expreſs her.partia- 
Hey to this party by mortifying the duke of 
Marlborough. Upon the death of the eat 
of Effex, ſhe wrote to the general, deſiring 
that the regiment commanded by that no- 
bleman ſhould be beftowed upon Mr. Hill, 
brothet to Mrs. Maſham. The duke repre- WW 
_ ſented to her majeſty in perſon, the preju- 
dice that would accrue to the ſervice from 
the promotion' of ſuch a young officer over 
the heads of ſo many brave men, who had 
piven repeated proofs of their courage and 
capacity, He added, that he could not help 
conſidering this extraordinary mark of re- 
| hard to the brother of Mrs. Maſham, as a 
declaration againſt himſelf and his family, 
| who had ſo much reaſon to complain of 
that lady's malice and ingratitude. 
To this remonſtrance the queen made no 
other anſwer, but that he would do well to 
adviſe with his friends. The earl of Go- 
dolphin enforced the duke's arguments, tho 
withcut effect; and his grace retired in diſ- 
guſt to Windfor. The queen appeared at 
council wichout taking the leaſt notice of his 
abſence. The whole miniſtry were confound- 
ed at this alteration in her ſentiments. Se- 
veral noblemen ventured to ſpeak to her on 
the ſubjet, and explained the ill conſe- 
quences of diſobliging a man who had per- 
. Bo formed 
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formed ſuch eminent ſerviees to the nation- 
Ste pretended, chat his ſervices were Rilf 


: freſh on her memory; and that ſhe retained : 


all her former kindneſs for his perſon. 

—— Hearinp, however, that her conduct was 
diſappfoved by the public, and that the 
houſe of commons intended to paſs ſome 


votes that would be diſagreeable to her and 


her new counſellors, ſhe ordered the earl of 
Godolphin to write to the duke, to diſpoſe 
of the regiment as he ſhould think proper, 
and return to town immediately. But be- 
fore he received this intimation, he had ſent 


a letter to the queen, complaining of the in- 


trigues that were formed againſt him, la- 


menting the loſs of her majeſty's confidence, 


and defiring, as the laſt favour, that ſhe would 
permit him to retire from buſineſs. The 
his. ſuſpicions were intirely groundleſs 
inſiſted upon his coming to council. 


. and 


It appeared, however, in the ſequel, that 
bis apprehenſions were but too well found- 
ed, 411 


; | from the whole Whig party. As a proof of 


S this, the office of lord-chamberlain was tranſ- 


= ferred from the duke of Kent to the duke of 
= Shrewſbury, who had lately ſided with the 
Tories, and maintained an intimate corre- 


ſpondence 
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queen wrote him an anſwer, 1 e that 


that her majeſty's affections were ali- 
enated, not only from him, but likewiſe 
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182 The Hiſtory of EN LAub. 
ſpondence with Mr. Harley, Even the earl 
of Sunderland, though ſon-in-law to the 
duke of Marlborough, was deprived of the 
| poſt of ſecretary of flate, in which he was 
Miakeoded by the lord Dartmouth. _ 

The Tories exulted in the victory they had 
pre They extolled the queen for thus 
bravely aſſerting, as they expreſſed it, her 
| Juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from 
an arbitrary cabal, by which ſhe had been 
ſo long held in dependence. The» duke 
of Beaufort went to court upon this occa- 
ſion, and told her majeſty, he was extreme- 
Iy glad he could now ſalute her queen in re- 
ality. The whole Whig party. were juſtly 
alarmed. The beſt part of their ſubſtance 
was lodged in the Exchequer, and other 
Public funds; and they plainly perceived, 
that the credit of the nation would be con- 
ſiderably affected by theſe alterations. The 
directors of the bank waited. on her majeſty, 
and repreſented this circumſtance in the moſt 
earneſt manner. The emperor, and the 
States-General interpoſed their good offices. 
Their miniſters at London preſented memo- 
rials, explaining. the prejudice. that would 
redound to the common cauſe, from an alte- 
ration in the Britiſh miniſtry. The queen 
aſſured them, that, whatever ts 
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be made, the duke of Marlborough ſhould 
- flill be continued in his employments, 
On the eighth day of Augult the earl of 
Godolphin was deprived of his office, and 
the treaſury put in commiſſion, ſubjected to 
the direction of Mr. Harley, appointed, 
chancellor of the Exchequer and under-trea- 
ſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was made pre- 
fident of the council, in room of lord So- 
mers: the ſtaff of lord ſteward being taken 
from the duke of Devonſhire, was given to 
the duke of Buckingham: and Mr. Boyle 
being diveſted of the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, it was conferred'upon Henry St. John. 
The lord chancellor having reſigned the 
great ſeal, it was firſt put in commiſſion, 
and afterwards given to Simon Harcourt. 
= The earl of Wharton ſurrendered his, com- 
miſſion of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which 
the 8 beſtowed upon the duke of Or- 
mond. The earl of Orford retired from 
the board of admiralty: Mr. George Gran- 
ville was appointed ſecretary of war in the 
boom of Mr, Walpole: the command of 
che forces in Portugal was conferred on the 
earl of Portmore: and the duke of Hamil- 
ton was declared lord Heutenant of the 
county Palatine of Lancaſter. In a word, 

| there was not one Whig left in any office of 

late, except the duke of Marlborough and 
3 5 8 . even 
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even he would have reſigned bis command, 
had he not been perſuaded by his particular 
friends, to refrain taking a ſtep, which 
muſt have proved prejudicial to the intereſt 
of his country. In order to complete the 
triumph of the Tories, the queen diſſolved 
the Whig parliament, and iſſued writs for 
calling a new one. 1 | 
So ſudden and entire a change in the mi- 
niſtry is not to be found in the Engliſh biſ. 
tory ; eſpecially at a time, when men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities and unqueſtionable inte- 
grity had performed ſuch eminent ſervices 
to their country, and conducted the admini- 
ſtration to the entire ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion. The next ſtep was to transfer the 
lieutenancy of London into the hands of 
the Tories, and this point was effectually 
| ſecured by the intereſt of the court, though 
they could not prevent Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, a ſtaunch Whig, from being choſen 
lord- mayor. 3 
The attention of the public was now en- 
groſſed by the new elections, which were 
generally carried in favour of the Tories; 
chiefly by means of the popular frenzy, 
raiſed by the trial of Sacheverel, who was Wi 
uſed as an inftrument to turn and wind the 
aſſions of the vulgar. This incendiary, 
ns been preſented to a living in North. 
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_ Wal, went in proceſſion to that country, 
Vik all the pomp and ſplendour of a ſove- 
reign pontiff. He was magnificently enter 

= tained by the univerſity of Oxford and ſeve- 
ral nobleman, who adored him as the cham- 

= pion of the church, which he had ſaved 
from impending ruin. He was received in 
ſeveral towns by the magiſtrates in their ſor- 
malities, and often attended by a body of 
two thouſand horſe. | | A 
= At Bridgenorth he was met by Mr. Creſ- 
= wel, a 1 eſſed Jacobite, and a candidate for 
che enſuing parliament, at the head of five 
= thouſand horſe and three thouſand foot, 
We wearing white knots edged with gold, and 
three leaves of gilt laurel in their hats. The 
hedges were for two miles dreſſed with gar- 
ue and flowers, and lined with people; 
and the ſteeples covered with ſtreamers, 
flags, /and colours to a conſiderable value. 
= Nothing was heard but the cry of The 
church and Dr. Sacheverel.” The clergy 
Ws were tranſported with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ; 
and, by their ſermons and declamations, raiſed 
WE ſuch a ferment among the people, that few 
WE were returned for the new parliament, but 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal 
Wagainſt the Whig adminiſtration.” 
= Now the Tories had the pleaſure, for which 
bey had ſo long laboured, to ſee all the of- 
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fices of ſtate, the lieutenancy. of London, the 
management of corporations, and the direc- 
tion of both houſes' of parliament in their 
6wn hands. When theſe aſſembled, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, Mr. Bromley 
was choſen ſpeaker, without oppoſition. 
The queen, in her fpeech to both houſes, 
ſaid, that, by calling this parliament, ſhe 
had given an evident proof of the confidence 
ſhe placed in the duty and affection of her 
ſubjects; and that ſhe met them with the 
greater fatisfaction, as ſhe was fully con- 
_ vinced, they would act in ſuch a manner, 
as to give new life and ſpirit to her friends, 
and diſappoint the hopes of her enemies: 
that, for this purpoſe, he recommended to 
them the vigorous proſecution of the war, 
_ Particularly in Spain, as the moſt likely 
means of procuring a ſafe and honourable 
peace: that ſhe hoped they would provide 
the. neceſſary ſupplies for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year; the rather, as large debts, eſpe- 
_ cially in the article of the navy, were alrea- 
dy contracted: that ſhe was firmly reſolved to 
ſupport the church of England, as by law 
_ effabliſhed ; ro preſerve the Britiſh conflitu- 
tion, according to the union; and to main- 
tain the indulgence by law alfowed to ſcru- 
pulous conſciences: and, that as theſe bleſſ- 
ings might be tranſmitted ſafe to * 
CC ²˙ pe BL? ont, ol 3 
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fe mould employ none but ſuch as were 
fra attached to the Proteſtant ſucceſſi on 
i the houſe of Hanover, the intereſt of 
=_— which family no perſon could have more 
== truly. at heart than herſelf: that ſuch was her 
reſolutions; and their concurrence with herin 
== the Ready purſuit of theſe great and impor- 
at ends, would beft manifeſt their zeal for 
== preſerving the religion and liberties of the 
== nation, the welfare of the kingdom, and the 
== honour of the crown. _ REES. 
la this ſpeech, which was ſuppoſed to be 
the production of Mr. Harley, there was 
one expreſſion, very different from what had. 
commonly been uſed on the like occaſions, 
and was not ſo well reliſned by the public. 
laſtead of promiſſing to ſupport the tolera- 
WS tion, the uſual phraſe, the queen ſaid, in the 
= language of Sacheverel, that ſhe would 
maintain the“ indulgence” by law allow- 
ed to ſcrupulous conſciences- This was 
Ws confidered, as a tacit approbation of the con- 
dact of that incendiary, and of all the ef- 
ſects with which it had been attendetc. 
Tue lords preſented an addreſs, importing. 
that they would concur in all reaſonable 
= meaſures towards procuring an honourable 
We peace. The addreſs of the commons dif- 
covered the ſpirit by which they were actu- 
We ated. They exhorted her majeſty to dif- 
You. XXII. 0 coun- 
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- countenance all ſuch principles and meaſures 
as had lately threatened her royal crown 
and dignity ; meaſures, they ſaid, which, 


* 


whenever they might prevail, would prove 
fatal to the whole conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate. ene OBI 

In the houle of peers, the earl of Scar- 
borough having moyed, that the thanks of 


*. uf * 


of 


the houſe ſhould be given to the duke of 


Marlborough, the duke of Argyle ſtarted 
ſome objections ; and the general's friends, 
apprehending that the queſtion might be 


carried againſt them, poſtponed the conſide- 


ration of the propoſal till the duke ſhould re- 
turn to England. Theearlof Peterborough 
was appointed ambaſſador-extraordinary to 


the Imperial court; the earl of Rivers was 
ſent in the ſame quality to Hanover; and Mr. 


Richard Hill nominated envoy-extraordinary 


to the United Provinces, as well as to the 


council of State appointed for the govern- 


ment of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the 


reom of lieutenant-general Cadogan, who 


was recalled, Lieutenant-general Meredith, 


major general Maccartney, and brigadier 
Honey wood were deprived of their commiſ- 


Hons, . becauſe in their cups they liad drank 
confuſion to the enemies of the duke of 


Marlborough. 


/ 


"twenty-eighth day of December. As he 
Was apprized of the late revolution, he 
thought it prudent, in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, to avoid the leaſt ſhow of popularity. 
Accordingly, inſtead of driving, as uſual, to 
St. James's, he went quietly to Monta- 


gue · houſe, from whence, after having reſted 


a few hours, he ſlipped out at a private door, 


and repaired to court, He conferred for 


a ſhort time with the queen, who told him, 
that he muſt not expect the thanks of the 


* formerly; but that ſhe hoped 
Ie would live well with her miniſters. The 


duke, with a moderation truly admira- 


ble, expreſſed no reſentment at the altera- 
tions which had been made: bur, from 
a ſincere regard to the intereſt of his coun- 
try, reſolved to retain the command of the 
army; and, as a proof of his ſubmiſſion, 
aſſiſted next morning at a committee of the 


privy- council. Nevertheleſs, as the queen's 
affection was entirely. alienated from the 


dutcheſs, he carried to her a ſurrender of 
all his wife's places, which were thoſe of 


groom of the ſtole, miſtreſs of the robes, 


and keeper of the privy-purſe. - The two 
firlt were beilowed upon the dutcheſs of So- 
merſet; the laſt upon the new favourite 
| 11 O2 * On 


ANN . 5 
This nobleman arrived in England on the 
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On the third day of January,“ the queen 
ſent a meſſage to both houſes, importing, that 


there had been an action in Spain to the dif- 

advantage of king Charles: that the damage 
having chiefly fallen on theEngliſh forces, ſhe 
had given direQions for ſending and procur- 
ing troops to repair the loſs: and that ſhe 


hoped the parliament would approve of her 


conduct. 3 5 . 
The lords, in their anſwer to this meſſage, de. 
clared, that as the misfortune in Spain might 


have been occafioned by ſome preceding 
miſ management, they would uſe their utmoſt 


endeavours to diſcover it, ſo as to prevent 
the like for the future. They accordingly be- 
gan an inquiry into the affairs of Spain; 
and the earl of Peterborough, being exa- 
mined before the committee, alledged, that 


all the miſcarriages in the courſe of that 


war had been owing to the earl of Galway, 


lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, 


The lords immediately reſolved, that the 
earl of Peterborough” had given a faithful 
and honourable account of the councils of 
war in Valencia: that the earl of Galway, 
lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, in 


_ adviſing an offenſive war, had been the un- 
happy occaſion of the battle of Almanza, the 


ſource 


„ and 


= paſſed another vote, im 
= miniſtry had been — 
the Spaniſh war, to the great prejudice 
the nation. Finding that the P, 
troops were poſted 8 the right of the my 


ſaurce of our misfortunes in Spain, and one 


lition to Toulon, concerted between the 
duke of Savoy, and her majeſty. They 
further voted, that the proſecution of an of- 
fenſive war in Spain, was approved and di - 


redted by the miniſters, who were therefore 
jullly blameable, as having .contributed to 


our mis fortunes in that kingdom, and to the 


diſappointment of the expedition againſt 


Toulon: that the earl of Peterborough, 
during his command in Spain, had perform- 
ed many great and eminent ſervices; and if 
his opinion had been followed, it would 
have prevented the misfortunes that ſucceed- 


ed, It was likewiſe, moved, by the duke of 


Buckingham, that the thanks of the houſe 
ſhould be returned to the earl for his remark- 
able and eminent ſervices ; and they were 


actually preſented to him by the mouth of 
the Iord-keeper Harcourt, who could not 
= help taking this opportunity to reflect ob- 
XZ liquely on the great rewards, which had been 
given to the duke of Marlborough. 


The lords, proceeding in the enquiry, 
orting, that the late 


igent in Managing 
ortugueſe 


| 


great cauſe of the diſappointment of the ex- 
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Hf, in the battle of Almanza, they reſolved, 
that the earl of Galway, in yielding this 
point, had acted contrary to the honour of 
the imperial crown of Great- Britain. In 
every one of theſe articles, with which he 
lords pretended to find fault, a full and ſa. 
tisfactory defence was offered by thoſe who 
were cenſured”; but no regard was paid to 
this circamſtance. '' The Fit ke of Bucking- 


ham even acknowledged, that it was alto. 
gether ſuperfluous to "inquire into facts: it 
was only neceſſary to paſs the votes: the 
miniſtry were ſecure of a majority ; and they 
were determined to avail themſelves of this 
EO pq den er Lo adelhd 5 OD 
That the commons, who were chiefly To. 


Ties, ſhould be inclined to condemn the 
 Whig-miniftry, is not at all ſurprizing; but 
that the lords, who had approved the con- 
duct of theſe miniſters, ſhould be diſpoſed 
to adopt the ſame ſentiments, is not a little 
unaccountable. The lords have frequently 
ſtood in the gap, and oppoſed the united ef. 
forts of both court and commons, when 
theſe have been deſirous to embrace reſolu- 
tions prejudicial to the public; but, at pre- 
ſent, they ſeem to have departed from their 
former maxims, and to have been carried a- 
Tong by the general torrent. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, to their honour, that theſe 
Os 15 ES > Votes 
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1 | | 
votes were carried by a very ſmall majority; 
and even that was procured by means of 
places and penſions diſtributed among thoſe, 
Who, from the narrowneſs of their fortunes, 
or their want of œconomy, were expoſed to 
ns. 
The lords concurred ſo entirely with the 
commons, that the latter had no occaſion to 
enquire into the affairs of Spain. They 
therefore proceeded to point out, or rather 
to pretend to point out, other articles of mal- 
adminiſtration. They examined into the ma- 
nagement of the navy; and paſſed ſome cen. 
ſures upon certain perſons concerned in con- 
tracts for victualling the ſeamen, They pro- 
cured a petition from the inhabitants of St. 
Olave's, and other pariſhes, complaining. 
that a great number of Palatines inhabiting 
one houſe,” might produce among them a 
contapious diſtemper; and, in time, be- 
come a charge to the public, as being defti- 
tute of all viſible means of ſubſiſtence. 
This furniſhed them with another pretext 
for condemning the conduct of the late mi- 
niſtry. They appointed a committee to in- 
quire, upon what invitation or encourage- 
ment theſe Palatines had come into England? 
what money had been expended in bringing 
them over, and, in maintaining them here? 
and by whom that money was advanced ? 
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The papers relating to this affair being laid 
| before them, by the queen's order, and pe- 
ruſed, the houſe reſolved, that the invitin 
and bringing over the poor Palatines of a 
religions, at the public expence, was an ex- 
travagant and unreaſonable charge to the 
kingdom, aud a ſcandalous miſapplication 
of the public money, tending to the increaſe 
and oppreſſion of the poor, and of dange- 
rous conſequence. to the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate: and that, whoever adviſed 
the bringing them over, was an enemy to 
the queen and kingdom. 855 


np 


ITranſported by the heat of this enquiry, 
they paſſed a bill to repeal the act for a ge- 
neral naturalization of all proteſlants, but 

this was rejected by the lords, at the firſt 

reading. Another bill was enacted into a 

law, ordaining, that no perſon ſhould be 
capable of repreſenting a county in parlia- 
ment, unleſs he poſſeſſed an eſtate of ſix 
hundred pounds a year; and that every bur- 
| gels ſhould have an annual income of half 
that ſum. The deſign of this bill was to 
exclude trading people from the houſe of 
commons, and to lodge the legiſlative power 
with the landed-gemtlemen. A third act 
paſſed, permitting the jmportation of French 
wine, though in neutral bottoms only; a re- 
friction, which ſerved, in ſome meaſure, 10 
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dhe intention of che bill ; for Lewis 

bad publiſhed an ordinance forbidding his 

Wl vine tobe exported in any veſſels. but his 

= own. This tranſaction, howeyer, was uni- 
== verſally condemned as à national evil, and 
=X a ſhameful compliment to the ene. 
A violent party in the lower houſe began 
to conſider Harley as a lukewarm Tory, 
becauſe he would not precipitately engage 
in all their furious — 965 3 they even be- 
=T gan to ſuſpe& his intereſt, when his credit 
= was confirmed by a very uncommon inci- 
dent. Guiſcard, the French partizan, who 
had planned the project of invading Pro- 
vence, thought himſelf but poorly reward- 
ed with a precarious penſion of four hun- 
[Yared pounds, which he enjoyed from the 
—X queen's bounty. He had been abandoned 
by St. John, the former companion of his 
= pleaſures : he had in vain endeavoured to 
obtain an audience of the queen, in order 

co follicit a more conſiderable allowance. 
== Harley was his enemy, and all acceſs to her 
© majeſty was denied him, 1 
Provoked at theſe diſappointments, be 
© reſolved to make his peace with the court 
Mo France, and offered his ſervices in a letter 
to one Moreau, a banker at Paris. His 
packet, which he attempted to tranſmit b 

e way of Portogal, was intercepted, and 


0 
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a warrant iſſued to apprehend him for higb. 
treaſon. When he was ſeized in St. James 
park, he diſcovered ſigus of guilty confuſ. 

on and deſpair, and begged of the meſſen. 

ger to kill him directly. 2 | 12 

Being conducted to the cockpit in a for 


of frenzy, he obſerved a penknife lying on 4 
the table, and took it up without being 


perceived by the meſſengers. A committee: i 


of council was immediately ſummoned, and 
Guiſcard brought before them to be erz. 
mined. Finding his correſpondence with jm 
Moreau was diſcovered, and deſpairing of 
being able to obtain a pardon, he reſolved ji 
to make his ruin fatal to his enemies. He 


deſired to —— in private with ſecretary i 
St. John, w 


om, in all probability, he bad 


determined to aſſaſſinate. This requeſt be. 
ing refuſed, he ſaid, That's hard! not i 
„ one word!“ St. John being out of hi: 
reach, he ſtepped up to Mr. Harley; and 
crying out, Have at thee, then!“ ſtabbed ii 
him in the breaſt with the penknife, which 


he had concealed. 


The inſtrument broke upon the bone, 
without penetrating into the cavity: never- t 
theleſs he redoubled the blow with ſuch vi- 
olence, that Harley immediately fell to the e 
ground. St. John feeing him fall, exclain- ic 


ed, «© The'villain has killed Mr, — 1 


* 


ad drew his ſword. His example was fol 


some of the members ſecured themſelves 


ho ſeemed to threaten the whole aſſembly: 


nued to defend himſelf with amazing obſti- 
His wounds, though dangerous, were not 
mortal; but he died of a gangrene, occaſi- 


r | 
== Though this attempt upon the life of 


entment, the Tories reſolved to convert it 
into a proof of his political principles. Ac- 


an addreſs to the queen, declared their be- 


eſty, and zeal for her ſervice, had drawn 


upon him the hatred of all the abettors of 


Ppopery and faction. They intreated her to 


. 
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owed by the duke of Newceaſtle and others, 
ho wounded Gaiſcard in ſeveral places. 


ich chairs againſt the rage of the aſſaſſin, 
5 others ran out to call for aſſiſtance. The 
ſerwants and door-keepers ruſhed into the 
room and attacked the ruffian, who conti- 
nacy, till at laſt he was overpowered by 
Wilcox, one of the queen's meſſengers. 
ened by the bruiſes he had received in the 


arley was merely the effect of private re- 


cordingly, the two houſes of parliament, in 


4 lief, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her ma- 


take all poſſible care of her ſacred perſon ; 
and, for that purpoſe, to give directions for 
cauſing all-Papiſts to be removed from the 
eiiies of London and Weſtminſter, In com. 
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_ pliance with this requeſt; a proclamation 
— publiſhed, ordering hd laws to be 
ſtrictly 38 in execution againſt Papiſts. 
When Harley came firſt to the houſe of 
commons after bis recovery, he was con- 
gratulated upon it by the ſpeaker in a flo- 
rid fulſome harangue, compoſed for the oc- 
_” e e Ig 
At the ſame time, in order to prevent the 
like deſperate defigns for the future, an act 
was paſſed, ordaining, that, to make an at- 
tempt upon the life of a privy- counſellor 
| ould be felony without benefit of clergy. 
Harley being now rid, by the death of the 
earl of Rocheſter, of his only competitor in 


the royal favour, ſoon became. ſole miniſter, 
was created baron of "Wigmore, and raiſed. 


to the rank of earl by the ancient and noble 
titles of Oxford and Mortimer. To com- 
plete the meaſure of his greatneſs, he was 


appointed lord- treaſurer, and intruſted with 


the ſupreme direction of public affairs. 

So implacable was the rancour, which the 
Tories had conceived againſt the memory of 
king William, that no time ſeemed capable 


to extinguiſh or abate it. The commons 


impowered certain perſons to examine all 
grants made by that King, and to report the 


value of them, as well as the conſiderations 


upon which they were made. Upon their 


” 
j 


report 3 Bill was framed and. paiſed that 
houſe ; but the lords rejected it at the irft. 


* 


reading. 


Ide next bolt of their malice was direkt- 
ed againſt the cat! of Godolphin, the late. 


treafurer. They began an inquiry into the 


public accounts, and voted, that above five 


aud thirty millions of the money grauted 


by parliament remained unaccounted for. 


It appeared, however, upon a cloſer ſcruti- 


ny, that the money was regularly accounted 


for, though the accounts had not paſſed 


throvgh the auditor's office. 


"The commons afterwards proceeded to 


enquire into the debts of the navy, which 


| exceeded five millions, and which, with 


many other debts, were thrown into one 


hock, amounting to nine millions, four 


hundted and ſeventy thouſand, three hun- 


E | dred twehty-one pounds, A fund was ella. 
= bliſhed for paying an intereſt or annuity of _ 
fx per cent, until the principal ſhould be ' 
# diſcharged ; and for the railing of this, the 


: duties upon wines, Vinegar, to 


= Cl acco, Indian 
goods, wrought filks, whale fins, were to 


be continged for ever, after the year 1716, 
ull which time the parlament was to make 
an abnual proviſion ſor the intereſt, With 


5 this fund was granted the monopoly of a pro- 
W ;<ed trade to the South-ſea, velled in the 
Vol. XXXII. ä Pro- 
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_ proprietors of navy- bills, debentures, and 
other public ſecurities, who were incorpo- 
rated for this purpoſe. Such was the origin 
of the South-ſea company, founded upon a 
chimerical ſuppoſition, that the Engliſh 
would be permitted to trade upon the coaſt 
of Mexico and Peru. n 
Had the nation continued to proſecute the 
war till king Charles had been eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of Spain, ſuch a liberty might, 
. 8 have been obtained: but the new 
miniſtry well knew, that nothing was farther 
from their intention ; that they already en- 
tertained thoughts of putting an end to the 
war; and of yielding the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy to the Bourbon family, which, they 
might be well aſſured, would never indulge 
them with ſuch a privilege. Their endea- 


vouring, therefore, to flatter the nation with 


the hopes of ſuch an advantage, can only 
1 as an impoſition upon the 
ublic. 1 2 
88 this time the emperor Joſeph had died 
of the ſmall pox, without male ifſue ; ſo 
that king Charles's immediate aim was to 
ſucceed his brother on the Imperial throne. 
This event the queen communicated, in a 
meſſage, to both houſes, on the twentieth 
day of April. She told them, that ſhe was 
firmly reſolved to ſupport the houſe of Ani- 
„„ N . 


2 „ : . 
"ma; that the Stares-General had concurred 
with her in this reſolution ; and that they 
bad uſed their joint endeavours” to ſecure 
the election of Charles, at the head of the 
As the commons of the preſent parlia- 
ment, had chiefly owed their election to the 
Iiuaſſuence of the clergy, they reſolved to ſhew 
_ *their gratitade for that favour. According- 
, in conſequence of an addreſs from the 
'houle of convocation, and a quickening meſ- 
lage from the queen, they paſſed a bill for 
building fifty new churches in the ſuburbs of 
—_ * Weſtminſter, and EN 50 
this purpoſe the duty upon coals, which had 
boo” Fd 80 2 of St. Paul's, 
now finiſhed. This impoſition was to be 
continued for three years longer, in which 
time, it was ſuppoſed, it would raiſe the ſum 
of three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Though the commons, with all their en- 
quiries, had not been able to fix any impu- 
tation on the character of the late miniſtry, 
and were probably, in their own minds, con- 
vinced of their integrity, they reſolved to 
impreſs the public with a very different opi- 
mon. At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, they pre- 
ſented a moſt violent and invidious remon- 
france'to the queen, importing, that they 
| only ä neceſſary n 
R we 
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bat alſo diſcharged the heavy debts, of which WE 
the nation had fo long, and ſo. juſtly con. | 
_ plained ; that, in tracing the cauſes of thi; 
debt, they had diſcovered fraud, embezzle. | 
ment, and miſapplication of the public mo- 
ney : that thoſe, who of late years, had the 
management of the treaſury, had been guil. 
ty of notorious breach of truſt, and injuſtice 
to the nation, in allowing above thirty-five | 
millions to remain ynaccounted for; a pur- 
poſed omiſſion, that looked like a deſign to 
conceal embezzlements : that they hoped her |? 
- majeſty would give immediate directions for- 
compelling the ſeveral impreſt accountants |? 
| ſpeedily to paſs. their accounts: that, in the 
opinion of the houſe, ſuch of the account- 
ants as had neglected their duty in paſſing 
their accounts, ought. no longer to be en- 
_ truſted with the public money: that, from 

all theſe evil deſigns and worſe practices of 


Cd 


themſelves into her royal favour, irreparable 


'miſchief would have accrued to the public, 
Had not her majeſiy, ia her great wiſlom, 
ſeaſonably diſcovered the fatal tendency f 
ſuch meaſures, and, from her ſincere regard 
to the welfare of her people, removed from 


the, adminiſtration thoſe, who had ſo ill. an- 
brered her majeſty's favourable, opinion, 


and, 


1 
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end, in © many inſtanees, groſsly abuſed 
dhe truſt repoſed in chem: that her people 
could, with greater patience, have ſuffered 


e. te manifold injuries done to themſelves, by 
FX the fracds and depredations of ſuch evil mi- 
ce BE nifters, had not the ſame men proceeded to 
|. ME treat” ber facred perſon with uadutifulneſs 
c BE and difregard : but, as the intereſts of her ma- 
jeſty, and of her good ſubjects, were infepa- 
'- FT rably connected, the wrong which theſe men 
0 FE had done to the public, drew upon them her 
r 2 foyal diſpleaſure, and their irreverence to- 
r wards her majeſty, juſtly expoſed them * 
the indignation of her people. 

e XZ Such a bold and daring attack made by 
„one private perfon on the character of ano- 
8 toer, where there was no proof to ſypport 
„tte charge, would have been fubje& to the 
n laſh of the law, would - have been conſi- 
f T8 dered' as a libel, and juſtly condemned as 
„bed. Bot the commons, in parliament aſ- 
d "IF ſembled, are, with reſpe& to their reſolu- 
e IF tions, though not their actions, above the 
„law, being one of the conſtituent parts of 
» Xx the legiſlative authority); and a ſenſe of 


Xx awe, which has ſo much influence upon 

3 private perſons, is found to have very little 

effect upon large bodies of peopie. The guilt 
being divided among fo many, the ſhare f 

4 every Individual i is reduced, in his own opi- 

2 | "2 "> hs 
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nion, almoſt to nothing ; and however large 
the proportion of each, their number keep: 
them een spec. 
But though nothing could be more falſe 
and ſcandalous than this remonſtrance, the 
nation in general had no means of diſcover- 
ing the falſhood; and accordingly, when 
it was circulated through the kingdom, as 
it preſently was with great induſtry, it 
produced the effect intended by the new 
counſellors: it enflamed the minds of the 
people againſt the late miniſtry, Such ex- 
pedients were become neceſſary for the exe- 
cution of the ſcheme, which the Tories had 
projected; to put an end to the war, and 
vield the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the 
Bourbon family. What were their motives in 
taking this extraordinary reſolution will ap- 
Par ns fangel. 7 4 
On the twelfth day of June the queen 
came to the houſe of peers, and, after giving 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral public and private 
bills, made an affectionate ſpeech to both 
houſes. She thanked them in the warmeit | 
terms for having performed all the aſſurances 


they had given her at the beginning of the 'Y 
ſeſſion; for having. baffled the expectations + 
of her enemies in finding ſupplies for the 


enſuing year ; in having granted larger ſums 
than were ever given to any prince in on: 

* | | F 
e 5 ſeſſion; 
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-Ffeſſion; in having enabled her to build jo 
many churches; and in having eſtabliſhed 
funds for the payment of the pubhe debts ; ſo 
that the credit of the nation wasreſtored. She 
added, that ſhe was firmly reſolved to main- 
tain the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
and to ſupport and encourage the church of 

England as by law eſtabliſhed. The ſpeech 
being finiſhed the parliament was prorogued 
to the tenth day of July. 

The convocation having met at the ſame 
time with the parliament, the lower houſe 
choſe Dr. Atterbury their prolocutor. He 
was an eccleſiaſtic of quick parts, extenſive 
learning, Rrongly infefted with Tory pre- 
judices, and intimately connected with 
the prime miniſter Oxford; ſo that he di- 
redted all the proceedings in the lewer 
houſe in concert with that miniſter. The 
queen, in a letter to the archbiſhop, expreſſed 
her hope, that the conſultations of the clergy 
might. be of uſe to repreſs the attempts of 
looſe perſons, and to prevent the propaga- 
tion of prophane principles. | 3 

For this purpoſe, ſhe ſent them a licence 
under the broad-ſeal, impowering them to 
ſet and do buſineſs in as ample a manner as 
had ever been granted ſince the reformation. 

They were ordered to lay before the queen 
an account of the exceſſive growth of infide- 


ity 
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lity and hereſy; and to deviſe ſome means 
for regulating the method of denouncing 
ex communications; for making the injh- 
tution of rural deans more effectual; and 
for corredting abuſes in licences for mar. 
riage. ty nw ts 42 
The biſhops were, purpoſely neglected 
and flighted, and even ſome encroachment 
were made on their authority, becaule they 
had maintained a good correſpondence with 
the late miniftry. A committee being ap- 
pointed to draw up a repreſentation ot the 
_ preſent ſtate of the church and religion, At- 
terbury undertook the taſk, and compoſed a 
violent remonſtrance, containing the molt 
bitter and ſevere reflections upon the admi- 
niſtration ſince the Revolution. This was 
rejected by the biſhops, who framed ano- 
ther in more moderate terms; and ſeveral 
regulations were made: but in none of theſe 
did the two houſes agree. 

They concurred, however, in cenſuring 
ſome tenets favouring. Arianiſm, broached 
and defended by Mr. Whiſton, mathemati- 
cal profeſſor at Cambridge. For theſe he 
had been expelled the univerſity, and wrote 
a vindication of himſelf, promiſing a larger 
work on the ſame ſubject. The archbiſhop, 
being confined with the gout, ſent a letter to 
the two houſes, expreſſing his doubt, 1 
: « Fr i ther 
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= ther they could, in the firſt inftanee, proceed 


againſt 2 man for hereſy; and obſerving, 


= that, if they were not warranted by law, 
W they might involve themſelves in a Premunire. 


The Judges were conſulted ;/ and the ma- 


== jority of them agreed, that the eonvocation 
bad a juriſdiction. Four of them, however, 
= were of a different opinion; and this they 
= ſupported from the ſtatutes made at the Re- 
= formation. The queen, without taking no- 
= tice of this circumflance, wrote a letter to 
= the biſhops, implying, that, as there was 
vo doubt of their juriſdictien, ſhe expected 
they would proceed in the matter before 
them. Freſh ſeruples arifing with regard to 
te formation of the court, and the depen- 
dance of the one archbiſhopric upon the other, 
- they reſolved to examine the book, without 
= proceeding againſt the writer, and this way 
us accordiagly cenſured. oO 


An extract of the cenſure was ſent to the 
ueen ; but though frequently preſſed on the 
bject, ſhe never returned any anſwer, and the 


affair remained in ſuſpence. Whiſton, not 
= intimidated by this procedure, pubbliſhed a 

work in four volumes, juſtifying his doQrine, 
and maintaining, that the; apoſtohcal eonſti- 
tutions, which favoured his notions, were not 
only canonical, but even preferable in point 
ef authority to the epiſtles and the goſpel. 


The 
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tinued in the command of the. army, ſet 
out for Holland on the .eighteenth ay of 


February, after the queen had aſſured him | E 


the payment of the troops ſhould be 
duly remitted. Having concerted with the 
deputies of the ſtates, the operations of the 
campaign, he repaired to Flanders about the 
middle of April, and aſſembled. the army at 
Orchies, - between Liſle and Douay. Villar 
had already aſſembled the French forces, 


which were extremely numerous, and en- 


camped behind the river Sanſet, in ſuch an 
advantageous: poſt, that he could not be at- 
tacked without the moſt imminent danger. 
The duke of Marlborough paſſed the 
SFr formed his camp between Douay 
and Bouchain, where he was joined by prince 
Eugene, on the twenty-third day of May. 
This general, however, did not long conti 
nue in the Netherlands. Hearing that de- 
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tachments had been ſent from the army of 


Villar, and the neighbouring garriſons, to Bi 
che Rhine, and that the elector of Bavaria Bl 
intended to penetrate into the empire, be,, 


by order from the court of Vienna, marched 


_ . with the Imperial and Palatine troops, 10, % 
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.be duke of Marlborough repaſſed the 
ſet Nscarpe, and encamped in the plain of Lens; 
of tom whence he advanced towards Aire, as 
mir he intended to befege St. Omer, or at- 
be tack the enemy's lines in that quarter. 
be Theſe lines began at Bouchain, on the 
he Schelde, and were continued along the Sanſet 
ind the Scarpe, to Arras, and thence along 
che Upper Scarpe and Ugy to Canche. They 
were —— by redoubts and other works 
in ſuch a manner, that Villars deemed them 
© impenetrable, and called them, by way of 
= dehance, the Ne plus ultra of Marlborough. 
This nobleman advancing to Rebreuve 
and Villars-Brulin, within two leagues of 
the lines, canſed a great number of faſcines 
to be made, pretending he would attack 
them the next morning; ſo that the French 
general drew all his forces to that fide, in 
full expeRation of an engagement. The 
= duke; imagining that the paſſage of the San- 
ſet by Arleux, would be left unguarded, 
bad ordered the generals Cadogan and Homp- 
ſeck to aſſemble twenty-three battalions and 

= ſeventeen ſquadrons, from the garriſons of 
== Douay, Liſte, and St. Amand, and march 
to Arleux, where they ſhould endeavour to 
= paſs the Sanſet, promiſing to ſupport them 

= with a larger force, 7 5 
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Brigadier Sditton was detached with the 
artillery and pontoons, to throw bridges over 


the canal near Gouxelen, and over the Scarpe 
at Vitry, while the duke, with, the whole 
allied army, began his march for the ſame 
place abaut nine in the evening. He ad- 
vanced with ſuch expedition, that, by five 
in the morning, he croſſed the river at 
Vitry. There he learned, that Hompſeck 
had taken Poſſeſſion of the paſſes on the San- 
ſet and Schelde without oppoſition, the ene- 
my having Tecalled their detachments from 


- that fide, juſt as he had conjectured. | He 


himſelf, with his vanguard of fifty ſquadrons, 


| baving paſſed the Scarpe, haſtened his march 


towards Arleux, and, before eight. of the 
clock, arrived at Baca-Bacheul, where, in 
two hours, he was joined by the heads of 
the colamus into which he had divided his 
army 


"A Villars being informed of his intention 


about two in the morning, immediately de- 


camped with his whole army, and, putting 


himſelf at the head of the king's houſhold- 
troops, marched with ſuch expedition, that 


about eleven in the forencon, he arrived in 


fight of the duke of Marlborough, who bad, 


by chis time, paſſed through the defile of 


Marquion, and joined count Homplſeck. 


The French general immediately * retreated 


t 
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@ tpn boy of his ary; which, had 
Fase ide High toad Setween Arras and 
Cambray while the confederates edcamped. 
the Schelde between Oify and Bſtrum. 
* having performed a march of above ten 
lkeapnes, without haltin — ay an os ſearce- 
ly to be-paralleled in | 
Dy this project, ſo wiſely forined, and fo 
: fuceelsfaily executed, the duke fairly out- 
| witted Villats,' and, without the loſs: of a 
s finfle man, entered the lines which he had 
pronounced impenetrable. This ſtroke * 
de Engliſh general, was extolled as a 
mater piece of military kill, and . | 
Z theadmiration of all Eufope: While Villars 
Was not only cenſured at Paris, but even ri- 
diculed by his own offlcerm. Y 
The field-deputies of the States penvntd 
15 propoſed, that they ſhould give battle to the 
enemy, who had paſſed the Crevecœur, in 
order to cover Bouchain: but the duke diſ- 
S reliſhed the propoſal. He thought the army 
was too much fatigued by the long march, 
for ſuch an enterprize z whereas the enemy, 
who eame by a ſhorter route, were more 
fem and vigotous : and that any mi- 
fortune, While they remained within the 
French lines, might be n with the 
7 moſt fatal a 91; 
* XXXII. U - [Him 
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lis intention was to reduce Bouchain, 
Which was judged impracticable, inaſmuch 
as it was ſituated in the middle of a moraſs, 
ſtrongly fortified, ſupplied with ſtore of pro- 
viſions, defended by a numerous garriſon, 
and in the neighbourhood of an army ſupe- 
_ rior to that of the allies, who were hkewiſe 
expoſed to the excurfions of the garriſons of 
Valenciennes and Conde. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe difficulties, and the difſuaſions 
of his particular friends, he reſolved to un- 
dertake the ſiege; and, accordingly, on 
the tenth day of Auguſt, the place was re- 
gularly inveſted. LIES * 
Villars had taken every precaution that 
his kill and experience could ſuggeſt, to 
defeat the deſigus of the Engliſh general. 
He had encreaſed the garriſon to fix thou- 
ſand choſen men, commanded by officers of 
approved courage and W 6 He made ſe- 
veral attempts to raiſe the ſiege; but they 
were rendered ineffectual by the ſuperior 
radence and capacity of Marlborough. 
hen he formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing 
Douay, which likewiſe proved abortive. 
If we conſider, that the Engliſh general 
was obliged to caſt up lines, erect forts, raiſe 
batteries, lay bridges over a river, form a 
cauſeway through a deep moraſs, provide 
for the fecurity of convoys againſt a nume- 
WT N rous 
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boss army on one fide, and the garriſons of 
Conde and Valenciennes, on the other; we 
muſt confeſs, that this was the boldeſt enter- 
prize of the whole war z and that it required 
all the courage, ſkill, and experience of a 
_ conſummate general, and all the valour and 
intrepidity of the confederate troops, to car - 
ry it into execution. In twenty days aſter 
the trenches were opened, the garriſon of. 
fered to capitulate, and could obtain no bet» 
ter terms than to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
_CC_EmCT. ooo iT 
The duke would next have proceeded to 


' the reduction of Queſnoy, in order to ſecure 
that whole quarter ; but the deputies of the 


_ Rates refuſing their conſent, he was obliged 
to relinquiſh his intention. The conqueſt 
of Bouchain was the laſt military achieve - 
ment performed by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough : for the breaches of the place were 
no ſooner repaired, and the fort put into a 
e of defence, than the oppoſite armies 

egan to ſeparate, and the allied troops 
were quartered in the frontier towns, that 
they might be at hand to take the field early 


in the ſpring. 


The news of theſe conqueſts being brought 
to England overwhelmed the „ wh 
ſhame and confuſion, They had boldly 
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| prognoflicated,. that nothing would be done 
during this campaign; and began to in ſinuate 
chat the dulreSould achieve no enterprize of 
importance without the aſſſtance of prince 
Eugene. Finding themſelves fo miſerably diſ- 
 appolnted, they endeayoured to leſſen the 
glory of his congueſts 5 and even accuſed 
aim of having removed his troops from a 
convenient camp to a plate where they were 
in danger of periſhing with hunger. — 
Not ſatisfied with theſe malicious fuggeſ- 
tions, they employed a number of merce- 
nary ſcribblers to vilify the conduct and re- 

vile the character af the duke; and theſe 
wretches, though they wanted the power, 
mowed st leaſt the inclination to gratif/, 
their maſters, They compared the reduction of 
Bouchain to the taking of a dove-houſe, ane 
the paſſage of the Preneh lines to a militia 8 
company's crofling a kennel. In theſe li- 
| bellers, worthy of their excellent employ- 
ers, Which is moſt to be admired, their ve- 
racity; their wit, or their patriotiſm ? or 
rather, which is moſt to be deteſted, their 
falhded, their ſtupidity, or their hatred to 
their country? e BD 
- - But though the miniſtry of England, and 
& great part of the nation were blind ta th 
merit of kheir accompliſhed general, the al? 
lies lay not under the lame prejudices. 
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They ſaw, that they were now in poſſeſſion of 


the Maeze, aimoit as far as the mouth of 


the Sambre ; of the Schelde' from Tour- 
nay 3 and of the Lys, as fab as it is navi- 
able, They knew that they had reduced 
Spaniſh Guelderland, Limburg, Brabant, 
Mechlin, Flanders, and the greateſt part of 
Hainault. They obſerved, that they were 
maſters of the Scarpe ; and that, by che 
conqueſt of Bouchain, they had opened to 
themſelves a paſſage into the very bowels 
of France. And they frankly acknowledg- 


ed, that all theſe acquiſitions were, in a 


great meaſure, owing to the courage and 
conduct of the duke of Marlborough, whoſe 
character they adored, and whoſe memory 
they ſtill revere. This nobleman, having 
finiſhed the campaign, returned to the 
== Hague on the twenty-ſeventh of October, 
and about the middle of November arrived 
in England. 


The preſent miniſtry, while they were 


forciag themſelves into the adminiſtration 
of the government, had always pretended, 


that the greateſt efforts ought to be made in 
Spain, where alone the enemy could be an- 


noyed to advantage ;' and it now appeared, 
with what ſincerity they had advanced that 
maxim. The queen had beſtowed the com- 
mand of the forces in Spain upon the duke 
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of Argyle, who was recalled from Flanders 
for that purpoſe. He had Jong been at va- 
riance with the duke of Marlborough; a 
circumſtance Which recommended him the 
more ſtrongly to the court. He arrived at 
Barcelona about the latter end of May; 
and found the Britiſh troops almoſt ſtarving 
for want of ſubſiſtence. 

The treaſurer had promiſed to ſupply 
him liberally, the commons having grant- 
ed a million and a half for the war in 
Spain. All their hopes of ſucceſs were fixed 
on the campaign in that kingdom; - and in- 
deed the army commanded - by Vendome 
was in ſach a wretched condition, that had 
Staremberg bren properly ſupported by the 
allies, he mignt have reduced king Philip 
to the lait extremity, The duke of Argyle 
waited long for the promiſed remittances 
but found that the treaſurer had forgot his 
promiſe : and had he not borrowed ſome mo- 
ney on his own. credit, the Britiſh forces 
could not have taken the field. 

At length Staremberg advanced towards 
the enem WhO attacked him at the paſs of 
Prato Id: Rey, where they were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs. Soon after, the 
duke of Argyle was ſeized with a violent 
ſever, and obliged to return to Barcelona, 
where he lay a ny; Ade, before le 1 

eg. 
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ed. Vendome laid fiege to the caſtle of * 
Cardona, Which was gallantly.defended: till 


the end of December, when a detachment 
being ſent to the relief of the place, de- 


feated the beſiegers, killed two thouſand on 


the ſpot, and made themſelves maſters of 


all their artillery, ammunition and baggage, 


Staremberg was unable to improve the ad- 
vantape : the duke of Argyle ſent repeated 
letters to the miniſtry, and loudly complain- 
ed that he was totally neglected: but all 
his remonſtrances proved ineffectual: no 


ſupplies were remitted; and he returned to 
England without having been able to under- 


take any enterprize of importance. Such 
were the efforts, which the Tories exerted 


in that quarter, where alone, they had af- 


firmed, the war ought to be proſecuted with 
yigg. e 
In September, king Charles leaving his 


queen ft Barcelona, ſet ſail for Italy, and at 


Milan had a conference with the duke of 
Savoy, where all differences were accomo- 
dated. That prince had penetrated into 
Savoy, and advanced as far as the Rhine: 
but, for what reaſon was not known, he 
ſuddenly ſtopped in the middle of his ca- 


reer, and, after a ſhort campaign, repaſſed 


the mountains. Prince Eugene, as was ob- 


ſerved, had been recalled into the "_ 
pd,” bag " i  w 
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with the Getman and Palatine forces; and 
de no protected the eledtors at Franckfort 
from the deſigns of the enemy. Charles 
was unanimoufly choſen emperor, the elec- 
tors of Cologne and Bavaria having been 
excluded from voting, becauſe they lay un- 
der the ban of the empirmeee. 
The war between the Turks and the 
Muſcovites was ſoon brought to a period. 
The czar advanced ſo far into Moldavia, 


that he was cut off from all poſſibility of a 


retreat, and altogether in the power of the 


enemy. In this dilemma, he found means 


to engape the oe vizier in his intereſt, 
and propoſed ſuch terms of peace as were 
_ readily- accepted. The king of Sweden, 
who was in the Turkiſh army, accuſed the 


_ vizier of corruption, and that miniſter was 


actually diſgraced. The Grand Signior threat- 
ened to renew the war: but he was appeal- 
ed by the Czar's ſurrendering Azoph. _. 
The next trial which the Tories made of 
their political abilities, was an expedition 
againſt Quebec and Placentia, in North- 
America, projected by colonel Nicholion, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, 
and garriſoned Port-Royal, to which he 
gave the name of Annapolis. In the courſe 
of the preceding year, he had brought over 
four Indian chiets, who repreſented the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to England by 
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expelling the French from North · America. 


5 Tie ropoiai was approved. by the minifry, 
A body of fve thauſand men were embark- 


= ed in n. under the command of 
= brigadier Hill, brother to the new favourite 
Mrs. Maſham ; and they faik:d. from Ply- 
mouth. on the fourth day of May, with 3 
drang ſquadron. of ſhips, commanded br 
Sir Hovenden Walker. „ 
At Boſton in New- England they were 
joined by two regiments of ! and 
== about four thouſand men, compoſed of Ame- 
rican planters, Palatines, and Indians, and 
rende vouſed at Albany, in order to march 
by land into Canada, while the fleet with 
== the Engliſh troops ſhould fail up the river of 
that name. On the twenty-firſt day of Au · 
guſt they were attacked by a violent ſtorm, 
= and driven among the rocks, where eight 
= tranſports were. loſt with about eight hun- 
= dred men. The - admiral immediately 
= ſailed back to Spaniſh-River bay, where 


it was reſolved, in a cauncil of war, that, 


= as the fleet and forces were victualled for 
= ten weeks. only, and as they could not de- 
= pend upon a ſupply of proviſions from New- 
_ England, they ſhould return home, without 
making any further attempts,  _ 
If the. miniſtry were ſincere in the pro- 
ſecution of the war, they were certainly the 
moſt conſummate blunderers, that * 
7 1 too 


4 


* 


. 1 . 
* * 


the latter end of November. Ys 


took the government of ſtate, If they only 


meant to diſguſt the nation with the conti- 
Nuance of the war, and diſpoſe them towards 


a peace by the miſcarriage of their milita 
enterprizes, they might perhaps have done it 


at a leſs conſiderable; expence, than muſt | 
_ neceſſarily have been laid ont on the preſent 


equipment. It was really cruel in them, 


however, and even ungrateful, by commit- 


ing the expedition to poor brigadier Hill, 
to diſgrace the brother of the new favourite, 
Mrs. Maſham, the worthy inftrament to 


| which they, all of them, owed their own ele- 


vation, 


The aſcendant, which the Tories had late. 
ly gained in England, began to have a viſi- 


ble influence on every part of the Britiſh 


= dominions. In the Iriſh Nr held 


uke of Ormond 


during this ſummer, the 
and the majority of the peers declared them - 


ſelves of that party, while the commons ex- 


preſſed the warmeſt attachment to Revolution- 
principles. The two houſes made violent 
remonſtrances to her majeſty, and paſſed ſe- 
vere reſolutions againſt each other. At the 


dloſe of the ſeſſion, Sir Conſtantine Phipps, 
the chancellor, and general Ingoldſby, were 
appointed 7 in the room of the duke 


of Ormond, who returned to England in 


Ia 
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1 . the Tories, "IP more in- 
2 wers at the ſame time more open and 
3 brethren in England and 

— hey boldly threw aſide all diſ- 
= guiſe, and publickly owned their attach- 
ment. to the Pretender. The dutcheſs of 
Gordon, a Roman catholic, preſented. the 
faculty of advocates with a filver medal, 
having on one fide a head with the motto, 
wjus eff and on the other, the Britiſh 
iſlands, with the inſcription, Reddite. 
This'medal was firſt left in the hands of a 
ſervant, the dean of the faculty being afraid 

either to accept it, or give it a place amon 
the collection of rarities, until he had con- 
ſalted ſome of his brethren, A meeting of 
the members being called for the — . 


; | Mr. Stevenſon obſerved that the medal ought | 


to be returned to. her grace, as the receiv- 


. ing it would be offering an inſult to the 
+1 8 He was ſeconded by Mr. 


lexatider, who faid that the accepting ſuch 


i | a medal was ownin ga right contrary to that 
of her majeſty. | 


Mr. Frazer alledged, „that the Medal _ 


* of. Oliver Cromwell, who deſerved to be 
& © hanged, and the arms of the Common- 


« wealth "of England had been received; 


| « and he did not ſee why this ought to be 
| 4 rejefted.” To this Mr, Duncan Forbes 


ned. * that it was time enough, then 
| **- to 


| 
| 
| 


% 
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1 to receive the medal, ' when the pretende: 
* was hanged.” He Was ae Mr. 
James . uart, i 


Hume, Mr. Daltymple, Sir 


and others. 


But Mr. Dandifs of Arnifttoun Hlenced 21! 
the Whig. party, by brandiſhing that terri. 


dle weapon, which the Tories, when hard- 


Preſſed, have always e their 


antagoniſts ; that of calling them a parcel 


of tow wretches and upſtatts : or, in his own 


elegant and gentlemanlike phraſe, « they 


. wete all a fer of pitiful ſcoundtel vermin, 


«© muſhrooms unworthy of notice.“ 


x being impoſſible to advance any thing 


in opp6finion to fach an unanſwerable argu- 


ment, the queſtion was put, and it was car- 


tied by a * majority of fixty-three voices 


- apdinſt twolve, that the medal ſhould be ac- 


cepted, and the dutcheſs thanked for this 
token of her regard. The taſk was perform. 
ed dy Dutidsfs, who had already given ſuch 
an adtnirable ſpecimen of his eloquence ; 
and it muft be owned, that he loſt nothing 


in — of fame, by this ſecond trial of ' his 
abilit 


N ies. He thanked her grace for havin g 
preſented them, with 'a medal,“ as he 
laid, of their ſovereign” lord the king; 


a 10 hoping, and being confident, that her 


* grace would very ſoon have an opportuni- 


«cond 


« ty to compliment the faculty with a fe. 
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* the king and royal &mily, and the fi- 
„ piſhing rebellion, uſurping tyranny, and 
Whether the good-manners of theſe mien, 
though they pique themſelves fo much on 


—8 


many admiters out of their own party, we 


ate, that all men muſt applaud them for 
their blave and open avowal of their princi- 
ples, and their ſcorning to wear the cowardly 
cloak of hypocriſy and diſſimulation. 
Such, however, were not the ſentiments 
that then pi | 
nation. They thought, that, whatever might 
be the principles of theſe men, they ought 
to keep them to themſelves, and that ſuch a 
bold and public declaration of them was 
offering an inſult to the government. Such 
influence had this opinion on the generality 
of the people, and fo high was their indig- 
nation on the occaſion, that the miniftry 
| found themſelves under a neceſſity of taking 
| notice of the affair, and accordingly order- 
ed the lord advocate to inquire into the 
particalars. e  o ih I 
The faculty had no great reaſon to be 
| ap rehenfive of any ſevere puniſhment' : 


»— SE XL 7's W 


Py av 
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Vor, X XXII. R Horne, 


= cond medal firick upon the reftordtion of 


the character of gentlemen, will meet with 


will not venture to determine: certain we 


evailed with the majority of the 


ertheleſs they diſowned, Dundaſs and 
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_ Horne, 
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 [tachment 1e che Pro 
ie any encouragement. to the Pretender, 
Thus by the cruelty of | the Whigs, were ; 
theſe poor men ob iged to reſign the on, 
bb ne which they dad aoy claim, chat of 


openneſs and ſincerity. SO 
„de court was not difficult to be pleaſed : 
they accepted this acknowledoement. as 2 | 
ufczent atonement; but the rekdent from 
Hanover having pre 75 75 a memorial to the 
queen, deſiring, that Dundals and his av. 
- Oates might be proſecuted, the government Wil 
removed Sit David D Irymple from his office 'F 
of lord: advocate, on pretevce of his having 
been tos remiſt in profecuting thole delin- 
David was, by no means, a friend to the 
Jacobites ; and it was even affirmed, that he i 


_ would have proſecuted the med; Iifls, as 

they were called, with the utmoſt {everity, 
40 he nat been refirained by ſecret tnftroc- BW ,. 

tions from court. „ 


% 7 


— 


— * 


For ſome time 2 


d been eurffed on between the court of 


France und the new miniflers, who were de- 
inen, at all events, to put an end to 4 
W war, which they were equally unwilling and 


incapable to continue. The earl of Jerſey, 


who ated in concert with Oxford, ſent a 


melenger privately to the court of France, 
fguifying tlie queen's ſincere inclination to 


a peace3 and defiring that Lewis would pro - 
pose to the Dutch a renewal of the confe- 
rences, in which caſe the Enpliſh plenipo- 
W tetitfaries mould be furniſhed with ſuch" in- 
ſtruflious, as would tender it impoſlible for 
i the*States:General to hinder the concluſion 
%. EET ng 


This weſſenger was ene , Gualtier, an 


W obſcure prieſt, who ſerved count Gallas, 


= the Impefial ambaſſador, in quality of chap- 
lain, and Had been — by 


as a ſpy, by 


W the French miniſtry, ever fince the com- 
= mencement of hoſtilities, His meſſage was 
g extremely agreeable to the court of Ver- 
ales; and be returned to London with a 
letter of compliment from the marquis de 
8 Forey to the earl of Jerſey, in which that 
minister affured bim of his maſter's pacific 
iſpoßtien, though he was azverſe to a re- 
esa of the conferences with the States- 
.. GI IO. 


- HE We X 2 Gual- 


negocistion for peace = 


— 
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- Gualtier wrote a letter:ta Verſgilles, deß - 
ting, in the name of the Britin miniſtry, that 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would communi - 
cate to them his - propoſals for à general 
eace, which they would impart to the 
tates-General, that they might treat in 
concert with their allies. A general anſwer 
being returned. to this letter, Gualtier took 
a ſecond journey to Verſailles, and brought 
back a memorial, importing, that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould haye full ſecurity for the exerciſe 
of their commerce in Spain, the Indies, and 
the ports of the Mediterranean : that a bar- 
rijer ſhonld be formed in the Low- Countries 
for the ſecurity of Holland, and to the en- 
tire ſatisfaction of the Dutch: that reaſona- 
ble means ſhould. be deviſed to ſatisfy the 
allies of England and Holland: that, as 
the favourable ſituation of the affairs of 
king Philip, furniſhed new expedients to 
terminate the differences abont the Spaniſh 
monarchy, endeavours ſhould be uſed to o- 
vercome the difficnlties that might occur on 
that ſubject: that the conferences for peace 
ſhould be immediately opened; and that the 
French king's plenipotentiaries ſhould either 
treat with thoſe. of England and Holland a- 
lone, or jointly wich thoſe of their allies, 
at the choice of England: and that Lewis 
propoſed the cities of Aix-la- Chara ar 
Ae . 


* * 
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jege for the place of treaty, leaving it to 
Her Britannic geſty to piteh 4 which 
of theſe places ſhe ſhould think moſt proper. 
* "Theſe propoſitions were immediately traof- 
' mitted to lord Raby, the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, with orders to communi- 
ef my . The States 

ving peruſed the memorial, returned az 
kiifwer, * that nothing could 4 
of more importance to the common cauſe 
than to preſerve an entire confidence amon 
all the powers concerned in the confederacy ; 
that they were ready to join with her ma- 
. Jeſty in contributing*ro the concluſion of a 

durable peace; but they looked upon theſe 
propoſitions as too vague and general for the 
foundation of a treaty, and only intended 
to ſow jealouſies and divifions among the 
allies : and that they therefere hoped, ſhe 
* would make the French king communicate a 
more particular plan for ſecuring the intereſt 
of the confederates powers, and for ſettling 
the repoſe of Europe. 


— 


=” 


© Gualtier was qnce more ſent to Verſailles, 
accompanied by Mr. Prior. the poet, who 
"had refided ſome time in Frztice, as ſecre- 
'rary to the embaſſſes of the earls of Port. 
land and Jerſey. He was ordered to com- 
municate the preliminary demands of the 
Engliſh; to receive the French.king's at 
- 16 R 3 ler; 


I 18 andy] vire, whether kin 
DB had 100 0 a Power a 
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& 3 grand Witter.” 7 He" arxived in Hane 


b at Fountainebleay, ; and preſented 4 veen's 


memorial, in which ſhe demanded, jat the 
Dutch ſhould have a barrier in the Make: | 
aids, and the emperor. another on the 
Rhine: that ſecurity ſhoald be given for the 
Jutch commerce, and a general ſatisfaQion 
to all her allies; that all the towns taken 
from the duke of Savoy ſhould be reftored : 


that he ſhould. poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſ- 
tricts as had been yielded to him in treaties 
between him and the-allies: that Lewis 
ſhould acknowledge queen Anne and the Pro- 
tteeſtant ſucceſſion; demoliſh the fortifications 
of Dunkirk, and agree to a new treaty of 


commerce : "that the rivilege of furniſhing 


theSpaniſh dominions in America with ſlaves, 
at that time enjoyed by the French, ſhould 


be given up to the Engliſh.:. that the Britiſh 
ſubfects trading to Spain, ſhould enjoy all 


the advantages granted by that crown to 


the French: that the queen ſhould be put 


in M of Newfoundland, though * 
tra 


of Hudſon's bay might be carried on 


indifferently by the ſubjects of either crown ; 


and that in America all things ſhould remain 
in the ſame ſituation, in which they ſhould be 
ſound, at the conclufion of the peace, 


7 


= Azz. » 
As Prier's commiſſion extended no farther 
an to communicate and receive Ppropofals, 
Meſnager, deputy of the council of trade in 
France, accompanied the Engliſh miniſter to 
London, with full powers to ſettle the pre- 
Iiminaries of a treaty. This gentleman no 
ſooner arrived in London than the queen ap- 
pointed the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls 
of Jerſey, Dartmouth, Oxford, and Mr. 
St. John, to treat with him: and the confe- 
rences were immediately begun. After 
ſome diſputes they agreed upon certain pre- 
liminary articles, which, on the twenty- 
fourth day of September were ſigned by the 
French miniſter, and by the two ſecretaries 
f State, in conſequence of a written order 
c 


. 


Theſe articles imported, that Lewis ac- 
nowledged the title of the queen of Great - 

Britain, and the ſucceſſion of that crown, 
according to the preſent ſettlement : that he 
would freely, and 4on4 fide, conſent ta the 
taking all juſt and reaſonable meaſures for 
| hindering the crowns of France and Spain 
from ever being united on the head of the 
fame prince; perſuaded, as he was, that 
ſuch exceſs of power would be dangerous to 
the peace and tranquility of Europe : that 
all the parties, engaged in the preſent war, 
ſhould, each of them, obtain a reaſonable 


* 
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RES in the treaty of peace, whic 
ſhould de concluded; aud. that trade fhoul 
ſo eſtabliſhed and maintained for the fu. 
ture, to the advantage e of Great- Britain and 
olland, and of the other nations, who 
ad been accuſtomed to exerciſe commerce : 
that he would faithfully obſerve the condi- 
tions of peace, when it ſhould be conclud- 
ed; and, as the only object, which he pro- 
ſed to himſelf was, to ſecure the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, 1 diſturbing 
the neighbouring ſtates, he [readily agreed 
by the enſuing treaty, that the Dutch ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of the fortified places, 
which ſhould be mentioned in the Nethe:- 
nds, to ſerve, for the future, as a barrier 
for ſecuring the- quiet of the republic of 
Holland againſt = attempts from the pait 
of France: that he ne conſented, that 
2 ſufficient and conyenient barrier ſhould be 
Formed for the, empire, and the houſe of 
Auſtria: that, though he had expended very 
large ſums, as well in purchafin , as forti- 
fying Dunkirk; and though an additional ex- 
. pence. would be neceſſary for razing tbe 
works, be would yet engage t to cauſe ther) 
to be demoliſhed, | immediately after the 
concluſion of the peace, on condition, that, 
for the fortifications of that place, a roper 
"pavivalcnt f ſhould be given him; a and as I 
OE . 550 
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could, not 3 that England ſhould 
3 equivalent, the manner of Ks 

it ſhould be left to the plenipotentiaries a 
pointed to conduct the negociations 
peace ; and that, when the general ates 
rences for peace ſhould be o v ee. the pre- 
tenſions of all the princes and Rates, engaged 
in the war, ſhould be carefully N nd: 
nothing ſhould be omitted to regulate and 
ſettle them to the entire n of all the 

reyes, _ 

Nothing, ſurely, could be more vague, 
looſe, and undetermined than theſe: pw. 
minaries, which hardly mentioned a fin 
object, for which the war had been origi 6 of 

undertaken. They had been ſettled, too, 
without the conſent of any one of the allies; 0 
Except the communication of the firſt pro- 
poſitions to the States- general, not a ſingle 
flep, taken during the whole | negociati- 
on, which had now been carried on for ſe- 
veral months between France and England, 
had ever been imparted to any of the con- 
ſederates. No wonder, therefore, that they 
ſhould diſapprove of preliminaries, which 
were ſo unſatisfactory, and which had been 
obtained in ſo ſhameful and nee a 
manner. ; 

. Accordingly, when they were communi- 
cated to count Gallas, the Imperial ambaſ- 
fagor, he treated them with the moſt ſu- 


premę 


think proper. 
No did they meet with a more favoura 


| them. and 


20 The i yer "OY 


pteme cöntenptb asd caliſed them to be 


| 1 and znſerred.*in dne of the dai- 
PA papers. This ftep was No much re- 
- fſonted-by by the queen, that ſne ſent a meffage 
to the count, _—— ing him to come any 
i 


more to court, and og bim he might 


leave the kingdom as ſoon as he ſhould 


ble reception in Holland: for, when the earl 


of Strafford, the Englih miniſter at the 
Heguey communicated thery to the penſi- 


onary, en the queen's probation of 


x} plate where the ple- 


diate concurrence of the States, declaring 
in the queen's name, that ſhe would look 


upon any delay as a wagon te comply with 


her pr ons. be 
* — conſideri 


out the aſſiſtance of England, and that, by 


3 be their mn that of 'Great- 
zee, 


51 
* 


f 54 * 4 


ies ſhoeld : aſſemble, the States, 
infead of agreeidg to the propoſal, ſent 
oyer Buys as ta -etivoy-extraordthary, to 
 intercede with the queen, that ſhe would 
alter her reſolutions. But her majeſty was 
immoveably fixed in her purpoſe} and lent 
a-deaf ear to all their remonſtranèes; and 
the earl of Strafford demanded” the imme- 


„ „ 


5 that they were 
altogether unable to proſecute the war with- 
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aun they, might, Jaſe-the 3 = 


doe Barrier, at laſt thought Wu 


1 d. "They accordingly confented to open 


the 85 ty neral conferences at Utrecht on the 


30 ay, , They, es ro 


s to. the euch miniſters... 3 


queen appointed. Robinſon, biſbop of Bag 
tol, and the, carl of Strafford, Werlte : 


tentiacies at the congreſs. 
= Charles, the new. emperor, who was 


more r intereſted in the preſent treaty 


than any of the other allies, was no 
informed of the preliminary articles, thap 
he wrote. a letter to the electors and princes 
of the empire, , exhorting them to adhere 


invariably to the. Saud ah alliances He. likewiſe 


deſired the States: dr to aſſiſt him with 


Me had been ſigned, by the DaFqpis: de 


Orc. . 


: | thigk proper to honour it with an anſwer, 


13328 


their intereſt in perſuading. the queen; of 
ngland N reje& the Propoſale of, France, 


continue the war; or, at leaſt, to treaet 
= the foundation of the.firſt, prelimigaries, - 


He ſent a letter on the ſame ſybjo& to 
the, queen of Great-Britain, who did; not 


= She 524 once indeed e that he was 
determined to ſupport the. boule. of Auſtria ; 
convinced, as ſhe: was, that nothing but — ; 


family . 


5 mis occaſion 


$63 ' 2% Hi Y of Eci ad. 
22 could effeQually ſecure the liberties 
- ms Tbe new miniſtry, however, 
| had: waded her to adopt ve . different 
Goth hegte. © They had told her, that the 
— of Eurdpe were in much greater 
— 2 from the Auſtrian than the Bourbon 
"that, in any event, it was much 
— to increaſe the power of the latter 
which was the model of tafte, elegance, ; and | 
politeneſs, to all the reſt of the world. | 
They had told her, that England was ſo Wl 
exhauſicd, that it could not carry on the 3 
War for another campaign. And, perhaps N 
too, they had told her, at feaſt many of them 
had thought fo themſelves, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to gratify the French king, 
who' was the only prince in Europe, that 
Tould re-eſtabliſh the Pretender on che throne 
of Great- Britain. 
That the 8 mould be elated on 
s not at all furprizing ; it is 
more ſtrange that they ſhould contain their 
Joy within ſuch decent bounds. 'Their hopes, 
| however; were raiſed ſo high, and their ex- 
ultation became ſo viſible, that all the friends 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſſon began to be a 
0 armed. 
In order to Alay theſe «ppretienſions, the 
earl of Rivers was ſent to Hanover, to aſſure 
the elector, * facceffion to the crown 
= | . ſhould 
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wade: f 1 oy D 
eld de effectually ſecufed in the Xreaty. - 
| The earl brought back | an anſwer in writ- 
aug but his electoral highneſs, apprehen- 
e eſt this ſhould be ſuppreſſed, ordered 
the baron de Bothmar, bis envoy in Eng- 
Hand, to preſent” a memorial to the queen, 
| *epreſetiting the neceſſity of preſerving = 

erfec union among tlie allies during the 
-negociation ; fhewing the expediency of 
heit giving each other a guaranty for the 
performance of articles; and demonſtrating 
the pernicious conſequences of Philip's re- 
maining in poſſeſſion of Spain and the In- 
dies. This eee Fer 
daily papers, and was highly applaude 
5 8.5 . of the n f 
While the court condemned ir as an officiods 
interpoß tion in the affairs of government. 
The miniſtry, ſenſible how extremely ob- 
noxious their conduct was to the more intel- 
ligent part of the nation, employed a num- 
ber of mercenary writers to vindicate their 
| meaſures. The Whigs were not behind- 
band with them in this particular; and ſuch 
2 torrent of falſhood, fcurrility, and abuſe, 
was poured out on both 'fides, as fairly bid 
- defiance to all truth, decency, or good-man- 
ners. The miniſtry, however, would nor 
allow the fame liberty to their antagoniſts, 
which they aſſümed- to themſelves, They | 
s Vai. e cauſed 
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3 n dende! ill 
| aters and pu to appre ended | 
. though, at the requeſt of 
4 attorney=general,. they were bound over 
on wg Ks 5 sto the laſt day of term, 
opoſals + peace were ſo captious 
'and 2 1 3 that they were diſ- 
approved even by . ſome of the Tories; 
5 pou: certain — WhO had hitherto ad- 
d to that Petegeg, agreed with the Whigs 
to preſent a remonſtrance againſt the preli- 
minaty articles. The court being informed 
N of this deſign, prorogued the parliament to 
| the ſeventh day, of December, hoping, that 
the arrival of the Scottiſh peors, upon molt 
of whom they.could ſafely depend Would 
be ſufficient. to turn the balance in their fa- 
von,. 55 
Mean while, they exerted their utmoſt 
endeayours i in order to recover the friends 
they had Joſt, or, if poſſible, bring over 
ſome of their enemies. | The gueen bad a 
conference with. the dukes of Marlbotougb, 
Grafton, and St. Alban's, the earls of Dor- 
ſet, and Scarborough, the lords Somers, 
Cowper, and others; but all her perſua- 
ions were of no avail; they remained pres 
5 and ſleady to their purpoſe. 
NY The parliament, according to. the p 
rale, cans * the queen, 2 5 
3 ee 
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3 ihe arts of thoſe Wb gd in 
r time and place for à general con - 
grefy were finally appointed: that her allies, 
elpectally: the States-General, whoſe inte- 
reſts the conſidered as inſeparable from ber 
own, had, by theit ready concurrence, ex- 
preſſed an entire confidence in her'conduQ': | 
that her Gef concern was, that the Pro- 
teiſlant religion, and the laws and liberties of 
the nation mould be preſerved inviolate, by 
ſecuring che ſucceſſion as it was limited by 

ment, in the houſe of Hanover: that 
' ſhould make it her endeavour, in the 
| ehſuing negociati „ 40 obtaih all 7 ad- 
| rantages of wade and commerce, which a” 
tender and affetionate ſovereign could pro- 
eure for-a dutiful and loyal people: that, 


| with regard to the princes and flates, who 
s were engaged in the war, ſhe would leave 
T no means: unattempted to obtain ſor each of 
a them all reaſonable ſatisſaction: Mat, as the 


beſt way to forward the treaty, would be to 

| make early proviſion for opening the _ 
| the boped they would grant the n 

4 — hs apples for the enſuing year; 

ſhe begpe 5 would proceed In this Air 
with fach date as might convince the 
| AMP | Ware could not * a good | 
| | os OP 1 | 


wer tay — —ͤ—K aha — 


which were | porn condemned,: The 
of Marlborough by pointing. out thoſe 
b 


5 a 3 nor any of the princes of the empire. 


to oppoſe it with che utmoſt vehemence; and 


nor did ſhe ſhow either her ſenſe or her ſpi- 
it in expoſing kerſelf to the ridicule” of the 


treated her 


of che preliminaries, had come over to the 
Whigs, was the earl df Nottingham. 


Nottingham roſe up and ſaid; that the pro- 
poſals of France were ſo captious and inſuf- 
** ch oy could never ſerve as 2 


' 
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Fesde, the ap Dr t proſecute dae war 
with vigour. 3 4-498" | 
There were 5 peine in this ſpeech. 


one was, her wap to glance at the duke 

$6, who. delighted in war.” e other was | 
her affirming, that her allies expreſſed an 
entire confidence on her conduct, while ie” 
was univerſally known,- that neither the em 


d agreed to the congteſs, but continued 


that even the States-general had rather 
been compelled. by-neceflity than — ane 
voluhtarily to concur in ber meaſures. ' 
Thoſe who put this declaration in her mouth, 

were certainly no friends to her honour; 


world, in g to iy mor” who | 


unworthily. 
Among thoſe 8 from «diſlike - 


When, therefore, the earl of Ferrers mpved | | 
far an addreſs of thanks to her majeſty, 


w_ 


— 3 for a5 treaty: — as 
ngland had engaged with her allies to ef- 
tec the reſtoration of the Spaniſh monarchy 
to the houſe of Auſtria, there was an abſo- 
lote neceſſity of proſecuting the war, till 
theſe engagements ſhould. be fulfilled : that 
though he had a numerous family, he would 
chearfully contribute one half his 3 income 
for that purpoſe, rather than conſent to 4 
peace, Which he thought d;ſhonouflible to 
his country and dangerous to Europe: and that 
he therefore begged leave to offer a clauſe to 
be inſerted in the addreſs of thanks, repre- 
ſenting to her majeſty, that in the opinion of 
+ the houſe, no peace could be fafe or honourr 
able to Great-Britain or Europe, if Spain and 
the Well- Indies ſhould be allotted to "ay 
branch of the houſe of Bourbon. 
He was anſwered by his own brother, 
* Guernſey, who alles ledged, that ſuch a 
cClauſe was foreign to an addreſs of thanks; 
that in all probability, few of the members 
of the houſe were prepared to ſpeak to 
the matter; but that it might be debated at 
à more convenient time, when according to 
cuſtom the houſe ſhould take into conſidera- 
Yan the ſtate of the nation. 
* What!” ſaid the earl of Sunderland, 
who ſpoke in reply, © is it poſſible that an 14 
'* member of this illuſtrious hoſe ſhoul 
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be unptepared to debate on an affair,which 
«+ for theſe ten years paſt, has been the prio- 
yo Spal objet of dur deliberations? Do 
emo ſtt im the ſame houſe? and are we 
e not the ſame peers, who have conftantly 
deen of opinion; and have often reprefent- = 
ed to her majeſty, that no ſale and hon- 
* ouräable peace cat be made, unleſs Spain 
dad the Weſt- Indies be recovered from 
« the houſe of Bourbon 7 It is true. I (ce 
*. ſotne new faces amòöng us: but even that 
lord, who ſits on the woolpack( meaning 
8 lord treaſurer) may well remember, 
that, in the late reign, four lords were im- 
 peached for having made a irtition- 
is treaty,” By this he meant to inſiauate. 
that, if A lords had been impeached for al- 
lotting any part of the Spaniſh monarchy 
to the houfe of Bourbon, much more ought 
any onè to be invpeached, who ſhould dare to 
aſſigu them the whole. 
Tue earl of Angleſey ned thavehere 
was 4 neceſſity of eaſing the nation of the 


burdens incuffed by an expenſive © war; 


and that a' good peace might have been 

obtained immediately after the battle of 

— if it had not been prevented by 
tons, whoſe: Nene N was to 1 5 


e war. e | 2 
3 ene * ' a 5 This 
5.4 * | | 


ene - : 
__» This: refledion was levelled at the duke 
of :Mariborough, ho preſemiy flood up in 
bis den defence and replied, that he 
_ thanght himſelf happy in having an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himſelf from an impu - 
tation, which his enemies had ſo loudly and 
fa enjuſtly laid to his charge, before a perſon 
(meaning the queen, and making a low bow! 
towards: the place, where her majeſty ſat in 
copnito): who, knowing the integrity of his 
heart, and the uprightneſs of his conduct, 
would: not fail to do him juſtice: that be 
appealed 10 her majeſty, whether while he 
had the honour to ſerve her, as general and 
plenipotentiary, he had not conſtantly in- 
ſormed her and her council, of all the pro- 
fals of prace that had been made; and 
had deſired inſtructions for his conduct ou 
that ſubject? that he declared, upon his 
cConſcienee, and in the preſence of that ſu- 
preme Being, before whom, according to 
the ordinary courſa of nature, he expected 
ſoon to appear, that he was ever defirous of a 
ſaſe, honourable, and laſting peace; and that 
be was always very far from entertaining 
any deſfign of prolonging the war for his 
own private advantage, as his enemies had 
moſt falſly inſinuated: that his advanced 
age, and. the many fatigues he had. under- 
gone, made him earneltly wiſh for retire. 
Bye | 15 0 ment 
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ment and repoſe, to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in preparing for another world; 
the rather as he had not the leaſt motive 
for the continuance of the war, having been 
ſo generouſly rewarded, and having receiv- 
ed honours and riches beyond his deſert and 
expectation, both from her majeſty and her 
patliaments: that he thought himſelf bound 
to make this: public acknowledgement to 
her majeſty and his country, that, if he 
could but crawl along, he ſhould always be 
ready to ſerve them, it order to obtain an 
honourable and laſting peace: but at the ſame 
time, he muſt take the liberty to declare, 
that he could, by no means, approve of the 
meaſures, which had lately been taken, to 
enter into a negoci ation with France, upon 
the foot of the ſeven preliminary articles; 
for he was of the ſame opinion with the 
reſt of the allies, that the leaving Spain 
and the Weſt Indies in poſſeſſion of the 
Bourbon family, would endanger the liberty 
and independency of Europe: that this his 
opinion he had, with all humility, and as 
he thought himſelf in duty bound, declared 
to her majeſty, when he had the honour to 
wait on her, after: his return from Holland: 
and that he therefore moved for inſerting in 
dhe adgreſs the clauſe offered by the earl of 
1 | e At 


Auna 1 
t 1 . Queſtion re put, whether, 
the earl of Nottingbam's advice ſhould be 
part of the addreſs, it was carried i in the 
_ affirmative by a majority of ſixty - two voices, 
againſt fifty-four. The addreſs was accord» 
ingly. preſented ; and the. queen, in ber anſ- 
_ wer, ſaid, ſhe ſhould. be ſorry that any one 
mould think ſhe would not do her utmof{ to 
xecover;Epain and the Weſt-Indies from the 
houſe of Bourbon. The lords thanked her 
for this anſwer.; believing, or affecting to 


to infinuate, Wat 
| war. £1 
The mioiſlry were extremely uneaſy at | 

he powerful oppoſition. they met with in 
the upper ul op though they were ſome, 


rtment of the lower. The commons 
— an addreſs, i in which there were 
not only no qbjections to the prehminary ' 
articles, but even expreſs aſſurances that 
they would aſſt her majeſty in diſappointing 
the defigns of thoſe, 4 4 delighted in 

and accyrdingly the anſwer the 

received. was ꝓroportionabl y warm and af- 
feftionate, -- The queen ſaid, that this very 


believe, that, by doin 2 utmoſt, ſhe meant i 
would continue b 


what Need by the more complaiſant de- 


dutiful addreſs was what the expected from 


the zeal and loyalty of ſuch a houſe of com- 
mons: that the retfraed them her — 
8 than 
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thanks for the confidence repoſed in 
| her ; and entirely relied pu their aſ- 
 forances'; and chat they-might bs ſatisfied. 
the would always have the'maſ _— 
gard for their intereſts, +, 3th» 
A queſtion was now flarte d * upper 
houſe, which was © tated with gt ext wars 
and vehemence; This was,” w 
tiſn peers; - created eers of e en 
fince the Union, had a right to fit in chat 
houſe. -- The queſtion was oechſioued by the 


© duke of Hamilton's claimipg a ſeat es duke 
2 6f Brandon; a title wir which he had. ow: 
' ly been honoured, 


His Thain | was: oppdled by ches 
tiers, who apprehended ſome danger to the 
conſtitutien, ſhould they admit into che 
boaſe a greater number 2 Scottiſh - own 
chan were allowed by the Unlon- 
_ knew: chat the miniſiry wanted to obtain 
majority in che upper houſe ; and bat, as 
the Scottiſh lords Were numerous and gene- 
tally poſſeſſed of but ſmall fortunes, à fuf- 
fitient number of them would Nn de at 
dhe devotion of the court.” © . 
Counſel us heard: upon the Miley of | 
| the duke's patent. They obſerved that FA 
. queen's rerogative- in conferring honours 
Was indiſputable: : that all the objects of 
: * 3 enjoyed a capacity oſ 


receiv- 
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| ER be om of Seeg. 
| 85 nably oſſeſſed 9 and 0 | 
N 325 peers of hat nati- 

00 3 — 2 5 Lakers of ik: that, by 

8 the. of Union, the: Scottiſh ork ne 

4 © by virtue of that treaty,” - do h ave a re- 
preſentation. of. s for their whole bo- 
y and. chat, the . words, by virtue of 
chat treaty,” ſeemed to infinuate, that, 
by creation or ſucceſſion, they might be 
capable of a ſeat. diſtin from their repre- 
ſentation. The Scottiſh lords affirmed, That 
theſe words were inſerted in the treaty, for 


that very purpoſe; and for the truth o their 1 
aſſertion, appealed to thoſe aj. wy” lords WM 1; 


who had conducted the treaty, who frankly 
owned, that ſuch was their intention. 


was further urged, that the 8 N of lords 
had already determined the 1.8 jon, when 


they not only admitted the d ag 
ad on his being created duke of 

ad ſo far affirmed his being a peer 1. 
e aca that, upon that account, they 
had denied him the right of voting in the 
election of the ſixteen peers of Scotſand. 
In anſwer to all theſe argumenrs, the anti- 


courtiers alledged, that the prerogative could 


not operate, when barred by an act of par- 
liament : that, by the act of union, the 
* of OW. were velled with all the pri. 
| 5 vileges 


& 


Went on 2 Peer; and, with regard to their 


tives, being ſettled by law, the prerogative 
Was limited articular” 

they had admitted the duke of Qgeeßſberr, 
In quality of duke of Dover ; but that a 
fair, having never been brought to à diſcuſ- 
on, had rather been permitted than deter- 
—— mined ; and the terms in which "he was 
mentioned in their books, upon occaſion of 
the Scottiſh elections, were ſuch” as feemed 
to leave his right tilt undecided ; for it was 
only ſaid, that his “ claiming?” to be duke 


of Dover, rendered him incapable to vote 
e Fe tt eB bo og AT Sj. 4a of: 

%%% Pte ka 8 0 ns 
The Scotch lords replied, that the only 
 aRt of parliament, which limited the prero- 

dative with 12 to them, was the act of 

union; thoſe fords, who conducted the trea- 
bY, were certainly the beſt judges of their 
own meaning; theſe noblemen had frankly 
acknowledged, in the hearing of the houſe, 
that they never intended, by the act of 
Anion, te limit the prerogative with regard 
WWW 


6 ' 
* 


! 
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2 == he W peers; . oe: on. 25 - 


F to leave it perſectly free and unconifined ; 
| 4a act, therefore, if taken in its true ſenſe, 
neither did, nor could limit the prerogative 
in this reſpect; ; and, of conſequence, the 

8 of the objeftions fell to the 

roun . 

ho They exerted themſelves with. great zeal 
"and ad&tivity upon this. occaſion ; they were 
- frenupuſly ſupported by the whole court-in- 
tereſt: but, notwithſtanding their united 
efforts, when the queſtion was put, it wWas 


| voices ; ; though not without a proteſt entered 
by nineteen peers. The Scattiſh lords were 


10 enraged at this detifion, that they drew 
up a repreſentation to the queen, gol 
Ing of it as an infringement of the uy 
And a mark of diſgrace put upon the wh 
_ . peerage of Scotland, adding the moſt Glemp 
aſſurances, that they wonld maintzin her 
3 either in a united or ſeparate | 

acity. 

be bill againſt occaſional conformity was 

_ revived by the earl of Nottingham in more 
' moderate terms than thoſe, which had been 
1 4 055 been rejected, and it paſſed both 
y the . of the Whigs, 
hop Ps earl aſſured, that, if they would 

Ind e 9 1 1 this particular, he woulg 
N Vol. XXX I. T | bring 


— 
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WW "bring over a great number of friends to 
join them in matters of more importance. 
On the twenty-third day of December, 
the queen being indifpoſed, granted à com- 
miſſion to the lord -keeper, the lord preſi - 
dent, and ſome other peers, to give the 
royal aſſent to this bill, and another for the 
land- tax. Then the commons adjourned to 
the fourteenth day of 3 The peers 
too, after having, at the motion of the earl 
of Nottingham, preſented àn addreſs to the 
|. queen, deſiring the would inſtruct her ple- 
naipotentiaries in the enſuing ne ciation, to 
[act in perfect concert with the minifters of 
the allies,” adjourned themſelves to the ſe- 
"cond day of the:fame*month, 
The purport of this addreſs, and the ſhort- 
neſs df their adjournment, was equally diſ- 
agreeable to her majeſty, The former ſeem- 
4 to imply a ſuſpicion of her miniſlers, as 
if they might be inclined to engage in clan- 
_ _**defline. tranſactions with the enemy, The 
latter was conſidered as an evident proof of 
their eager diſpoſition to renew their attacks 
J.. 4 
During the receſs of parliament, the To- 
ries gave a ſtriking ' proof of their power 
and influence at court, and ſuch a one as 
at once ſarprized and diſguſted the 'whole 
nation. They effected the diſmal way” 4 
1 We 4 | VEL OTE de 
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= ="M of Marlborough from a polts and 
| . "i 
he pretence alledged for this violent 
meafure, were ſome diſcoveries that had late- 
ly been made by the commiſſioners for ex- 
amining the public accounts, Sir Solomon 
Medina, a Jew, concerned in the contract 
_ for- fuming bread to the army in Flan- 
ders, had made an annual preſent to the 
duke of between five and fix. thouſand 
unds. The general of the States, it 
_ ſeems, had enjoyed the like preſent, as a 
per uiſite to ſupport. his dignity, and to 
. Enable him to procure intelligence.” The 
15 "cauſed the addiziopal ſum of ten 
ouſand pounds ay 5 be 1ven to che 
duke for the ſame f. Se 14d like⸗ 
| wile impowered him 575 to receive 
the article of two an Hi half per cent 5 
which king William þ had ordered to be de- 
dudted. for the pay of the bei n troops, 
ke to about fifteen toon .pounds, Pt 
ke. underſtanding, "while. he was 
in Flanders, that the commiſſioners had dif- | 
\ _ Covered the preſent made him by Medina, 
; began to be apprehenſive leſt they Wold 
give Win bad 10 ruction: and he therefor 
wrote a letter to them, dated from the 
Hague, in which he explained the whole 
* #8 affirmed, Os. it was a preſent 
* T 3 8 Which 


# 
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5 : his letter to be inſerted in one of the daily 


* 
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[1 which had always been allowed to the ge- 
 . neral or commander, in chief in Flanders; 

and that he had employed this money and 
all the other ſums he received for ſecret ſer- 
vice, in procuring good intelligence, to 
which his ſucceſſes had in a great meaſure 
been owing. 

The <commiſioners, not ſatisfied with 
-this explanation, reported their diſcoveries 
to the houſe of commons; and the duke no 
Jooner arrived in England, than he cauſed 


pers, in order to yindicate bis own character. 
The queen, who probably wanted only a 
retence far executing a reſolution Which 
td had already 3 declared in council 
the thirtieth day of Necember, that, finding 
the commiſioners of the public accounts 
| had laid an information Againſt the "5b 
"of Marlborough, before the houſe of com- 
mons, ſhe thought proper to diſmiſs him 
from all his -employments, that the matter 
might be FR examined. This de- 
claration was next y. imparted. to him in 
a letter under her 40 hand, in which the 
root occafion to complain « of the treatment 

te had received. \ 
The duke wrote an anſwer to her ms) iy, 

and tranſmitted it by the hands 

_ Counteſs of Sunderland, one of his daug. 
ers, He faid he was extremely ſenſible 1 
e 


rn 
gi ber majeſty did him in gifs 
_ miſſinghim from her ſervice by a letter un- 
der her” own band; though he found by 
the contents of it, that his enemies had been 
able to prevail, with her majeſty to do it in 4 
manner the moſt injurious to his character: 
that if their malice and inveteracy againſt 
him, had nat had a more powerful influence 
upon them, than the conſideration of her 
majeſty's honour and juſtice, they would not 
hays perſuaded her to impute his diſmifion, 
to a falſe and ſcandalous infinuation, invent-- 
ed by themſelves, . and publiſhed at a time 
when he had no opportunity of giving in' 
| his anſwer; a circumſtance which they 
muſt have been conſcious would have fully 
detected the fallhood and malice of their aſ- 
perſons, and not have left them a pretext for 
uſhing her majeſty to ſuch extremities againſ® 
him: that he was much more concerned at an 
expreſſion in her majefty's letter, where ſhe' 
ſeemed to complain of the treatment ſhe had | 
received; he knew not in what ſenſe to under- | 
tand that word, nor what conſtruction to put { 
upon it: he knew he had always endeavoured i 
to ſerve her majeſty faithfully and zealouſl a- ; l 
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amidſt a great many undeſerved mortifica- 
tions: bat if her majeſty meant, by that EX= | 
preſſion, to find fault with him for not coming 1 
to the cäbinet- council, he very fieely acknow - 
2 . 
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ſhip of. France mu A hal ee to 


= ke maj; 3 that court being groſs with a 
 moſtimpplacable rapcour 8870 bar 1 55 
a Sil. 17s and the reli jon ay rept of 
Areat- Britain: and that he - wiſhed. her ma- 
By 5 ; ver: hp jd 15 05 want of fo fajhFul 
e to 
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war ; "W, 
828 er and 
the military fame 1 reat. Britain to a 2 5 
xr pitch tan eher it had formerly attained ; 
zho bad. a few. months before; been efteem- 
* admired, NY almoſt} 1 707 by the 
who's nation; hg . Whoſe character, not · 
withſtanding all the endeavours, of the To- 
rjes fc ruig 1 80 was "nothing, le Webs L in; the 
opinion of. the. public. 
guat it ie more than probable, that the di. 
ſtinguiſhed abilities, eminent merit, anc 5 
nal ſueceſſes of the: duke, were, in tha 
HEE eyes, of the Tories, ſo many 
bb * 0 n circumſtances that 
ex- 
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of t that on... He Wir bom! fed the pri 
af France 1 ſued a ge fee, and, bad 
| n lowed Up te war a ſew 


on, 5775 fl would, in ll probability, 

Ave ber power to fach 8 1 0 con 
Sl. 55 Lewis, inſtead of being — 
858 1 the Tories wiſhed, and Brig 0 
etabliſh bg pretender On the throne 9 1 
S Britain, Pane have been obliged, | 
| implore. the aſftance, of ſome other pri to 

pport bim on his on. ow ig b 

Beſedes. as he was. one of the  princip pal | 
leaders © the Whigs, he had, by Bis glorious 
achievements, beſtowed eee won - 23 
that party, ; which, although they did not 
waht it to ſupport their credit and give them. A 
the-aſcendant over the ooo faction, had. 
yet contributed, with a variety of other con- 
cutrentcircurhffances, to exalt their character, 
in the effimation' of the Fublic infinitely, 
above that af their aptagonitts. 

The diſgrace of this nobleman, inſtead: 
of weskening, ſerved rather to firengthen 
the oppolltion in the upper houſe ; and the 
Ka 9 5 being determined, at all events, to 
eure a msjority in that afſembly, per- 
ded the queen to venture on a meaſure, 
which no Engliſh prince had ever before at- 
3 This was, without regard to any 

con- 
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fecation 1 A that of g am an. 


—_ ge gay l ſufficient to caſt the pol lance 


in their favour, Accordingly, | on the laſt 


day of December, lord Compron and Jord 


Bruce, ſons to the earls of Northampton 
and Ayleſbury, were called ap by writ to 
the houſe of peers ; ; and the other ten were 
created by patent. Such a'proftitution of 
honours refl efts Gans ee on the "ls 
who 
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* The other ten new zEers werd\ Lord Dopplin, of | 
the Kingdom of Scotland, 'created baron Hay, of We- 
watdin, in the county of Hereford; lurd viſcount 
Windſor of aw, made baran Mountjov in che iſle 
of Wicht: Henry Paget, ſon to the lord Paget, created 
aron Burton in the county of Stafford; Sir Thomas. 


5 e Manfel, baron Manſel, of Margam, inthe county of 


Glamorgan: Sir Themas Willoaghby, baron Middle- 
ton, of Middleton in the county of Warwick : Sir 
Thomas Trevor, baron Trevor of Bromham in the 
county of Bedford: George Granville, baron Lanſ- 


dose, of Biddeford in the county of Devon: Samuel 


Maſham, baron Maſham of Oates in the county of 
Eſſex: Thomas Foley, lord Foley of Kidderminſter in 
the we Ft of Worceſter: Allen Bathurſt, baron Ba- 
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| ed them, and thoſe Who receiv- 
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All peers of equal rank are, no doubt, 
in their own opinion, Md perhaps in that 
of the gaping pc pulace, poſſeſſed of equal 
dignity and entitled to equal reſpect; but, 
to the eye of a reaſonable and reflecting 
man, in what a very different light muit they 
appear. 'Thoſe, who receive a peerage for 
eminent ſervices performed to their country, 
will be eſteemed and reſpected while living, 
and their memory revered when dead : but 
thoſe, who ,obtain that dignity merely to 
ſerve the low and dirty purpoſes of a court, 
| if they-never diſcover any greater merit than” 
in the article of procuring their peerage, 

| become only more truly contemptible b, 
7 
However new and unprecedented this 


W meaſure, and however diſagreeable to the 


peers in general; yet as the queen's prero- 
tp creating peers was inconteſtible; as 
= ihe had never before abuſed it; and as many 

of the new peers were, in other reſpects, men of 


= cal merit, it was not thought proper to make 


any oppoſition. The new peers were there- 
doe admitted without undergoing any other 
= morthcation that that of ſome fevere 1 0 ; 
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